Wisconsin 
39th State 
To Merge 


Milwaukee — The 39th merged 
state labor organization was cre- 
ated here on July 24 as the ON 
* consin State AFL-CIO. 

Meeting in the Municipal Audi- 
torium civic center here, more than 
1,100 delegates representing the 
state Federation of Labor and the 
Industrial Union Council voted to 
unite their two federations. ~— < 

The merger assembly culmi- 
nated two years and five months 
of what were termed “difficult” 
negotiations and ended with 
widespread expressions that any 
past “bitterness is dead” and that 
a “forward and progressive look” 
has now been established for the 
State AFL-CIO. 

Two AFL-CIO vice presidents, 
Peter T. Schoemann of the Plumb- 


ers and Karl F. Feller of the|: 


Harrison Nominated 
As Delegate to UN 


Pres. Eisenhower has nomi- 
nated AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
George M. Harrison, chair- 
man of the federation’s Intl. 
Affairs Committee, to be a 
member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the 13th session of the 
UN General Assembly open- 
ing Sept. 16. 

Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood _of Railway 
Clerks, is also a member of 
the AFL-CIO Executive 
Committee. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany was a mem- 
ber of the delegation to the 
previous UN General Assem- 


The 10-man delegation in- 
cludes Miss Marion Ander- 
son, famed Negro contralto 
singer. 


Brewery Workers, named by Pres. 
George Meany, to assist the local 
merger committees, helped guide 
the solution of problems. 


Haberman Elected 


The merger convention also: 

e Ratified the proposed con- 
stitution for operation of the new 
organization. 

e Elected George A. Haberman, 
previously president of the state 
AFL group, as president of the 
new merged labor body and George 
Hall, former AFL secretary-treas- 
urer, to the comparable post in the 
new organization. 

e Named Charles M. Schultz, 
former IUC president, as executive 
vice president of the merged body. 

Under terms of the. agreement, 
11 members of the former State 
Federation of Labor and 5 mem- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
Jurisdiction 
Broadened 


By NLRB 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, bowing to a congressiqnal 
decision that it assert its jurisdic- 
tion in the small case area, has an- 
Nounced new standards effective 
Sept. 1. 

The move reverses a 1954 board 
decision to restrict the area of its 
Operations which created a so- 
called “no-man’s land” where 
neither the federal or state gov- 
ernments had jurisdiction over 
labor-management relations. 

. and many employers 
have long sought to remedy the 
Situation, urging the board to 
assert its full jurisdiction. The 
AFL-CIO in testimony by Pres. 
George Meany before the Senate 
Labor Committee, strongly urged 
¢liminating the no-man’s land 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Vol.- Til once 


Washington, 5 
of Aug. 24, 1912 and Feb. 28, 


17GB 17 


“Saturday, July 26, 1 1958 


Hatisce Labor 


Welfare Fun 


the nation gather steam for next November’s elections. 


activities committees like the one shown here are aiding the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation in its drive to get all members of union families registered to vote. 


THE VOTE becomes a major labor © jective as political campaigns throughout 
Throughout the nation, voluntary women’s 


Politics Moving in High Gear: 


lots for candidates in all four cate- 
gories and Texas will vote for both 
a governor and senator as well as 
congressmen, although there will 
be no elections for the Lone Star 
State legislature. 


_ Backers of so-called “right-to- 
work” legislation say they have 
succeeded in placing the issue on 
the ballot in six states, although 
official figures confirming this 
will not become known in all 
states for several weeks. As of 
now, voters in Kansas and Cali- 
fornia definitely will ballot on 
the “work” referendum and, if 
proponents’ claims are susbtanti- 
ated, the issue also will go before 
voters in Ohio, Idaho, Colorado 
and Washington. 


A survey of the political situa- 
tion indicates that the Democrats 
will enter the November elections 
with a statistical margin in : prayed 
favor. 

In the Senate races, 21 of he 
seats at issue are currently held by 
Republicans, while Democrats will 
be risking only 13 seats they now 
hold. (See separate story page 4.) 
Six of the latter are from Southern 
states and are virtually guaranteed 
to remain in Democratic hands, 
since in the South a victory in that 
party’s primary is tantamount to 
election. 

Likewise, in the battle for con- 


trol of the House, the Democrats 


34. Senators, 33 Governors 
To Be Elected in November 


By Milton Plumb 


Political: campaigning across the nation has moved into high gear with primary elections over in 
21 states and final choice of candidates for the November showdown to be completed in the others 
within the next month and a half. ; 

The stakes are high with 34 Senate seats, 33 governorships, all seats in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives and 42 state legislatures to go before the voters this year. 


A total of 20 states will cast bal-® 


appear to have a firm statistical 
advantage. A total of 139 con- 
gressional districts are regarded 


as “marginal,” meaning that ~ 


there is a chance of their shifting 
to the opposite party. Of this 
total, 85 seats are currently filled 
by Republicans and 54 by Demo- 
crats. (See story page 4.) 


In the gubernatorial races, the 
Republicans will be risking 13 seats 
and the Democrats 20. Since six 
of the latter are in Southern states 
and certain to remain in Demo- 
cratic hands, however, the statisti- 
cal edge these figures would appear 
to give the GOP is narrowed to ap- 


proximately even. 
story page 4.) 
States to Elect Legislatures 


A total of 20 states will vote on 
all seats in their legislatures—19 
electing all members of both Sen- 
ate and House and Nebraska vot- 
ing on all members of its unicamer- 
al legislative body. . In 16 others, 
at least one-half of the Senate seats, 
as well as all House seats, will be 
at stake. (See box page 4.) 

The 20 states where voters 
choose - both U.S. senators and 
governors, as well as congress- 
men and state legislators, prom- 

*(Continued on Page 4) 


(See separate 


4 ‘ReportPlan 
‘Still Faces. 


In a forward step toward protec- 
tion of employe health and welfare 
funds, the House Labor Committee 
voted approval of an amended 
Teller bill that maintains the prin- 
ciple of compulsory reports of 


federal government. 


The committee voted 20 to 8 to 
send the bill to the House floor for 
action after a government reports 
amendment was added to the Teller 
measure and after beating off re- 
peated Republican efforts to elim- 
inate reports from so-called “level 
of benefits” plans operated, exclu- 
sively by management adminis- 
trators. 

Rep. William H. Ayres (R-O.) 
served notice that he would make 
a floor fight to exempt “level-of- 
benefit” plans. This would have 
the effect of excluding most plans 
operated solely by management. 
The amendment lost in committee 
by a close vote. 


The committee added the gov- 
ernment reports sections after 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
had denounced an original draft 
committee bill as “completely in- 
effective.” 

In telegrams to all members of 
the committee, Meany said that 
“without public disclosure” of the 
details of employe welfare plans 
“and adequate enforcement” of re- 
porting requirements by a govern- 
ment agency “beneficiaries will 
have no protection against fraud 
and corruption.” 

Meany Urges Changes _ 

Meany urged the committee to 
amend the bill to meet objectives 
“adequately covered” in the Senate- 
passed Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill, 
whch was strongly backed by the 
AFL-CIO and Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell and which Meany de- 
scribed as the product of “four 
years of careful study” of prob- 
lems involved in handling billions 
in employe welfare money. 

-House passage of the committee- 
approved Teller measure would 
send it to conference-with the Sen- 
ate and presumably would result in 


(Continued on Page 12) 


House Group Backs 7 Percent 
Hike in Social Security Benefits 


A bill to give a 7 percent boost in monthly cash payment to the nation’s 11.3 million recipients . 


of social security benefits has won tentative approval in the House Ways & Means Committee. 
Given a good chance of enactthent before Congress adjourns, the measure would finance the in- 
creased benefits by raising social security taxes on all persons holding jobs covered by the program. 


Benefits under the existing law now range from a minimum of $30 for an individual to a maxi- 
mum of $200 for a husband and®-z 


wife. Under the bill tentatively 
approved by the committee, the 
minimum increase would be $3 a 
month, and the maximum rise 
would be $14. 

The social security tax now jis 
set at 2% ‘percent of the first 


$4,200 in earnings of employes, 
or a maximum of $94.50. These 
contribution are matched by em- 
ployers. Under the proposed legis- 


lation, this would be raised next 
Jan. 1 to 2% percent of the first 
$4,800 in earnings—a maximum 
of $120 a year. 


‘The tax increases levied by the 
bill would more than pay for the 
proposed new benefits. The Eisen- 
hower Administration had urged 
Congress to defer liberalization of 
social security benefits: pending a 
study of the program’s current ace 


tuarial soundness. 


financial details of all plans to the | 
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"More Unemployment Seen: os ‘© memati ie 
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Labor Dept. Expert Predicts_ 
‘New High i in Insured J obless 


By Gene Zack 


Despite optimistic Eisenhower Administration ‘statements about the recession, a Labor Dept. ex- 
* pert has forecast that unemployment among workers covered. by jobless benefits will soar to a record 


peak of 3.5 


million this winter.. 


The estimate of an all-time high for insured unemployment next J anuary a and February came from 
Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of Employment Security. In testifying before a House 


' Appropriations. subcommittee, 


- Goodwin said an additional $84.9}: 


_ million was needed to finance the 

extra jobless load: The previous 
high was 3.3 million; reached in 
_. April of this year. 
“Subcommittee Chairman John R. 
‘Fogarty (D-R. I.) told Goodwin his 
gloomy prediction: differed sharply 
from recent statements by Pres. 
Eisenhoweg and Commerce Sec. 
Sinclair Weeks which implied, Fog- 
arty said, that “things are picking 
up and that the recession is. about 
over.” 

Goodwin replied: “I do not 
think anything we have seen up 
to now would warrant any more 
optimism than is involved in this 
estimate. There is no evidence 
as yet to indicate when a pickup 


‘in economic activity will begin to 
gather momentum, and even 
after conditions in genera] show 
improvement there is likely to be 
a lag before the unemployment 
rolls are reduced substantially.” © 


ally represents about 65 percent of 
total unemployment. On the basis 
of Goodwin’s testimony, unem- 
ployment would reach the 5.3 mil- 
lion mark in the first two months of 
1959—almost equal to the 5.4 mil- 
lion jobless last month when 2 mil- 
lion students and college graduates 
flooded the job market. 

Unemployment at a 5.3 million 
level next January and February 
would be slightly above joblessness 
in the same months of 1958. 


Buying Power Down 
As Pay Hits Peak 


The take-home pay of the average factory worker hit a new high 
in dollars and cents in June 1958—for those who were working— 


_but in buying power the. paycheck bought 2.5 percent less than a 


year ago. 


' The Labor Dept. reported that the average factory worker with 


three dependents earned $75.55 a' 
week after tax ree Es last 
month. 

' The take-home pay figure was 
‘released along with the’ monthly 
report on living costs which showed 
‘the government's index tising for 
the 20th month in the past 22. 

Living Costs Rise. 

Slight advances in the cost of 
transportation, reading and recrea- 
tion and medical and personal care 
sent the index up.less than. one- 
tenth of one percent to 123.7 per- 
cent of the 1947-49 average. Other 
elements in the index remained 


The latest increase will bring 
pay increases for about 575,000 
‘workers whose wages are tied to 
contracts containing cost-of-liv- 
ing escalator clauses. About 
350,000 workers in electrical, 
metal working, aircraft and 
chemical industries will receive 
1 to 2 cent-an-hour pay _hikes. 
Another 200,000 in the trucking 
industry will receive about 3 
-cents an hour. 


Labor Dept. spokesmen said the 


“tiny” or “fractional”. rise in the} 


index showed that living costs were 
practically at a standstill. There 
were some indications of a possible 
seasonal drop for July. 
5.4 Million Jobless 

The release of the. living , costs 
index came as the economy moved 
along at a slow pace with 5.4 mil- 
lion unemployed and other. eco- 
nomic indicators showing a slight 
pickup or remaining fairly station- 


ary. 

_ The President's Council of Eco- 
“nomic Advisers reportell that over- 
"all business activity was slightly 
better in the second quarter of the 
year, with the gross national prod- 
uct estimated at an annual rate of 
‘$428 billion as against $425.8 bil- 
* lion for the first quarter. 


depression has made on govern- 
ment tax receipts, reporting a $2.8 
billion deficit for the fiscal year 
‘énding June"30)°1958."° 

On the basis of its economic 
projections the Administration had 
predicted a budget surplus for the 
1958 fiscal year. The difference 
was due almost entirely to reces- 
sion-induced decline in receipts. 

Vote Business Tax Cut 

Meanwhile, the House passed 
the second bill expected to win con- 
gressional approval in the tax re- 
duction area—a measure granting 
small businesses about $260 mil- 
lion in tax relief. Previously Con- 
gress had knocked out a 3 percent 
event levy from the excise tax 

Ww. 


The major provision in the bill 
would permit smiall businessmen 
to reduce taxable income by de- 
ducting a larger percentage of the 
cost of machinery and equipment 
for depreciation purposes during 
the first year of purchase. 


The insured jobless figure gener-. 


The Labor Dept. official fore- 


‘cast some improvement in the un- 


employment picture next . spring 
and summer, but he added that the 
number of jobless pay beneficiaries 


-would -not- decline below 2.5 mil- 


lion until October 1959. 

For the government fiscal year 
which began July 1, he estimated, 
benefits will be paid to an average 
2:9 million. jobless workers—900,- 
000 more than the Administration 
had first predicted for fiscal 1959 
and up sharply from the average 
of 2.2 million for fiscal 1958. 

Meanwhile, action at the state 
level to implement the federal 
law authorizing temporary exten- 
sion of the unemployment com- 
pénsation pay period ground to 
a halt. Only 15 states, acting 
under the optional provision of 
the bill, have accepted federal 
advances to finance a 50 percent 
increase in the period for paying 
benefits. Five others have voted 
to dig into state surpluses to 
underwrite their own extension 
programs. 

The Louisiana legislature ad- 
journed after acting favorably on 
permanent improvement of the 
states’ jobless aid bill, raising bene- 
fits to a maximum of $35, extend- 
ing the duration of benefits from 
20 to 28 weeks and increasing from 
33 to.40 percent the percentage of 
annual wages ‘that a worker may 
receive in benefits. The legislature 
also voted to permit unemployed 
workers to earn up to $5 a week at 
a temporary parttime job without 
losing any state compensation. 


ILO to Aid European 
Economic Program 


Geneva—An agreement of coop- 
eration in working for economic 
expansion, development of jobs and 
the raising of living standards has 
been signed by Dir.-Gen. David A. 
Morse on behalf of the Intl. Labor 
Organization and Pres. Walter 
Hallstein of the Commission on the 
European Economic Community. 

The pact provides for exchange 
of information and for mutual con- 
sultation, and pledges the ILO to 


supply all appropriate technical as-" 


sistance within its sphere to the 
EEC. 


_ president has declared. ~ 


given asylum in this country 


their homeland. 


ny, to freedom and no work.” 


Beirne Asks Special Steps 
To Aid Jobless Hungarians 


The Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare should set up 
a special program to ‘provide economic aid to Hungarian 
refugees who are victims of the recession, an AFL-CIO vice 


Josep# A. Beirne, chairman of the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee and president of the Communications 
Workers, said “immediate, positive steps” are needed to “halt 
the trend toward the return of these brave people to the tyran- 
ny they gambled their lives to destroy two y 

Beirne recalled the mobilization of the nation’s resources 
in 1956 to aid in the resettlement of 38,000 Hungarians 


Communist puppet government. Community Services, he 
said, played an active role in this p 
refugees at Camp Kilmer, N. J., and in helping them find jobs. 

With a major percentage of these refugees now out of work 
because of the recession, many are making plans to return to 


The CSC chairman cautioned the nation against “looking 
the other way,” declaring that it would be a reflection on the 
American system if a large number returned to Hungary, 
“preferring some sort of economic security there, under tyran- 


ago.” 


after their revolt against the 


rogram in processing 


‘since 1923, when he joined the 


aise WGiNewnt nS sittitbhy, Ftv de iose 


Eagles to Give 
Labor Award 
To McFetridge 


William L. McFetridge, AFL- 
CIO vice president and president of 
the Building Service Employes 
Intl. Union, will receive the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles, Green-Mur- 
ray Award for 1958. 

The presentation will be made on 
Aug. 7 by Judge Robert W. Han- 
sen, program chairman of the 
Grand Aerie, during the Eagles’ 
60th convention. in Chicago. 

The award is made in recogni- 
tion of leadership and statesman- 
ship in the field of labor relations. 
It is presented in memory of the 
late AFL Pres. William Green, and 
the late CIO Pres. Philip Murray, 
both of whom were active members 
of the Eagles. The first Green- 
Murray Award was given to A. J. 
Hayes, president of the Intl. Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, in 1957. 

McFetridge, a native Chicagoan, 
has been.in the labor movement 


Chicago Flat Janitors Union. He 
became president of the BSEIU in 
1940 and an AFL vice president 
in 1950. 

The Eagle award is being pre- 
sented in recognition of his work 
in the labor movement, in.civic af- 
fairs, and:in the current campaign 
to end job discrimination based on 
age. 


IUD Calls Fair 
Trade ‘Unfair’ 


To Consumers 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has opposed a fair trade bill 
which would allow manufacturers 
to set retail prices, declaring that 
the measure’s sole effect would be 
to “guarantee big profits for the big 
companies.” 

Speaking in behalf of the 7 mil- 
lion trade unionists whose 69 
unions are represented by the IUD, 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, the depart- 
ment’s legislative representative, 
said that setting retail prices by law 
would put both the consumer and 


small business in an economic 


“strait jacket.” 

The IUD spokesman, in testi- 
mony before a special Senate 
Commerce subcommittee, said 
the “price rigging” proposed in 
the bill would confront the na- 
tion’s housewives “with the need 
to find some way to stretch the 
family dollar even further.” 

It would mean “less business. for 
the small. businessman,” Mrs. Pet- 
erson continued, adding that “our 
economy can thrive only if the 
volume of goods sold to consumers 
increases year by year.” 

The big business firms favoring 
the so-called fair trade bill, she said, 
“aren’t trying to fix prices for the 


benefit of either the consumer or |’ 


the small retailer.” 


Housing Bill 
Action Asked 
By AFL-CiO 


The AFL-CIO called for quick 
House approval of the . $2,475, 


|000, 000 Senate-passed housing b’ i y 


, for urban renewal projects and lo.v- 
‘cost public housing. 
Boris Shishkin, secretary of the 


AFL-CIO Housing Commitiee, c't- 


ing new figures on non-farm real 
estate foreclosures, said: 

_ “We look to the House of 
Representatives to take prompt 
action in approving this vital leg- 
islation and, by doing so, help 
arrest rising economic distress 
and swing the economy back to 
renewed full prosperity.” 

He urged quick approval of S. 
4035 as passed by the Senate. 

The measure is now before the 
House Banking Committee’s sub- 
committee on housing. A bill is 
expected to be reported to the full 
committee shortly. 

_ Shishkin’s statement noted 
that foreclosures on non-farm 
real estate rose to 9,682 in the 
first quarter of 1958 according 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, an increase of 19 percent 
over the same period a year ago 
and 36 percent higher than the 
first quarter of 1956. ; 

The Senate-passed measure was 
supported by the AFL-CIO al- 
though it falls short of what or- 
ganized labor regards as the actual 
need in housing. It provides for 
17,500 public housing units plus a 
‘carryover of 52,000 units from pre- 
vious authorizations, 

On urban renewal and slum 
clearance it would allocate $1.8 
billion spread over the next six 
years. It provides for loans for 
construction of college dormitories 
and college classrooms and direct 
loans to veterans. 

The Senate-passed measure also 
contains two amendments ‘intro- 
duced by Sen. Clifford Case (R- 
N.J.) protecting the principle of 
Davis-Bacon due to changes in 
some sections of the National 
Housing Act. 


ILGWU Investing 
In GI Mortgages 


The Ladies Garment Workers is 
expanding its investments in gov- 
ernment-backed mortgages to pro- 
vide housing for the armed forces. 
Together with the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers the 
union has invested $11.8 million to 
build 900 housing units at Fort 


Ord., Calif., for military personnel. 


-The return will be 4 percent. 
The newest investment brings to 
$47.8 million the total which the 
two’ unions have put in armed 
services housing. They have in- 
vestments in 2,180 housing units 
at Air Force installations near 
Reno, Nev., and Little Rock, Ark., 
and in 360 units at Point Mugu, 
Calif., a Navy missile base. 


Credit Unions Gain 
774,144 Members 


Madison, Wis. — C re dit 
union membership in the 
U.S, passed the 10 million 
mark last year with the addi- 
tion of 774,144 new mem- 
_ bers, according to the Credit 
Union Yearbook, just pub- 
lished by the Credit Union 
National Association. 
| ‘Total assets increased by 
$682 million to more than $4 
. billion. Shares and deposits 
went up to nearly $3.6 bil- 
lion from $3 billion at the 
end of 1956, and average 
savings rose from $323.86 to 
$353.88. The country had 
18,433 credit unions at the 
end of the year, compared | 
with 17,490 at the end of 
the previous year. : 
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Shinedownk Ahead: 


Set Big 3 


Auto Worked May | 


Deadline 


Detroit—The United Auto Workers, after working for eight 
weeks without a contract, appeared headed toward a showdown 
with the nation’s Big Three auto manufacturers. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther summoned the international ex- 
ecutive board to a special session Aug. 1 to hear a report on con- 


tract negotiations to date, amid® 


growing signs that the union was 
ready to set a strike deadline. The 
union’s General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler national councils were 
scheduled to meet Aug. 2 and 3 
to receive the board’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The toughening of the UAW's 
position, as the Big Three headed 
toward 1959 model production, 
was signaled by statements from 
Reuther and Vice Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock, director of the union’s 
GM Department. 

Reuther described bargaiahag 
activities up to now as a “co- 
lossal farce,” declaring “there 
has to be a day of reckoning.” 
“When the UAW feels patience 
should be replaced by action,” 
he said, “we will set a deadline 
date. We are not going to mark 
time forever.” 


The UAW president said “it’s 
fair to assume the timing of union 
strategy will obviously relate to the 
1959 model production.” 

Woodcock had said earlier that 
“we are not going to drift like this 
forever, and if it takes setting a 
(strike) deadline to get an agree- 
ment, one will be set.” 

Backed by Rank-and-File 
_ Bolstering the union’s hand as it 
verified its decision on a deadline 
was the overwhelming backing that 
the rank-and-file has given UAW 
negotiators in nearly complete 
strike votes taken across the coun- 


try. The union reported 93.4 per- 
cent of: the membership favoring 
a strike, if necessary, in balloting 
at 198 of the union’s 218 units at 
Big Three plants. The vote total 
stood at 203,895 “yes” and only 
14,333 “no.” 

The UAW reported the follow- 
ing company-by-company break- 
down of the balloting: General 
Motors—113 out of 125 units, 
111,231 yes, 9,827 no, 91.9 
percent; Ford—48 out of 55 
units, 52,104 yes, 2,258 no, 95.8 


percent; Chrysler—37 out of 38 . 


units, 40,560 yes, 2,248 no, 94.7 
percent. 

As further evidence of member- 
ship solidarity, more than 5,000 
pensioners rallied to the support of 
union bargaining teams in a mass 
“slow march” around GM’s Detroit 
headquarters. More than 1,000 of 
the retirees came by bus from such 
distant cities as Flint, Saginaw, Bay 
City, Pontiac and Lansing to par- 
ticipate. 

4Never Too Old’ 


The pensioners carried signs 
bearing such slogans as “never too 
old to fight for justice,” and “we 
are not retired from the union.” 

A spokesman for the Metropoli- 
tan Detroit Area UAW Senior Citi- 
zens Steering Committee said Gen- 
eral Motors was picked as the site 
for the demonstration because 
“GM is obviously pulling the strings 
for Ford and Chrysler.” 


IUE Conference Asks 


Strike Vote 


at GE 


Atlantic City, N. J—A 100-member conference board of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, charging General Electric 


with conducting “a continuous campaign of abuse,” 


has recom- 


mended a strike vote to back up demands for an eight-point job 
security program including a guaranteed annual wage. 


Following a two-day meeting® 
here, the board called on locals to 
poll their 100,000 GE members on 
a proposal to strike if necessary 
Oct. 2. The board recommended 
action before the negotiating com- 
mittee opens contract talks with the 
company Sept. 8 under a reopener 
clause in the five-year pact negoti- 
ated in 1955. 

The conference board reiterated 
its support of the job security pro- 
gram calling for the guaranteed 
wage and a shorter work week, dis- 
missal and severance pay, protec- 
tion. of seniority in plant movement, 
farming out of work, handling the 
problems of automation, improved 
scheduling of work, and area and 
sex wage differentials. 

The company immediately 
fired back that it would prefer a 


_ “month’s-long” strike to granting 


the guaranteed annual wage to 
its employes. Virgil B. Day, 
GE’s manager of union relations, 
said that such a program of job 
security was not “in the balanced 
best interests of all concerned.” 
John H. Callahan, IUE confer- 
ence board chairman, disclosed 
that in the past 18 months the 
union had made “numerous pro- 
posals to GE to prepare for these 
(reoponer) negotiations in such a 
way as to make . . . negotiations 
most fruitful and to assure a satis- 
factory agreement by Oct. 1.” He 
charged that the company had “re- 
jected every proposal that would 
eliminate the tensions and crises 
that accompany a serious dispute.” 
The 100 delegates, representing 
GE employes across the country, 


adopted a resolution which noted 
that, for the third time since 1950, 
its members at General Electric 
plants are “suffering from the rav- 
ages of unemployment, short work 
weeks and insecurity in their jobs.” 
Since the start of the current 
recession a year ago, the resolu- 
tion continued, more than 25,000 
GE production workers “have 
been thrown onto the streets to 
‘exist on miserably inadequate 
unemployment compensation.” 
“The record shows,” the state- 
ment went on, “that unemployment 
among GE workers is worse than 
among other workers in the electri- 
cal industry. In addition, the run- 
away shop. operations of GE, the 
chaos in scheduling of production 
and the effects of automation have 
undermined the security of other 
GE employes. A total of $105 
million has been lost in wages of 
GE employes since the end of 
1956.” 


Union, Industry Say 
‘Buy It in Glass’ 


Hershey, Pa.—Current economic 
conditions were analyzed with a 
view of maintaining a strong and 
healthy glass container industry at 
a three-day meeting of top union 
and management leaders here. 

Production and employment can 
be kept at high levels by joint ac- 
tion to increase the use of glass 
containers, Pres. Lee W. Minton 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers and 
A. J. Martin, labor relations, di- 
rector of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute agreed. 


AWARD OF MERIT was given to the new Union Service Center of Auto Workers Local 887 in 
Los Angeles by the American Institute of Architect at its recent convention in Cleveland, one of 14 
structures in all parts of the country to receive the distinction. Shown is the auditorium, which has 
a flexible area for overflow or smaller meetings. 


Mergers Set in Rhode 
Island, Galifornia 


Agreement on merger of state labor groups has been reached in 
the highly-industrialized states of Rhode Island and California. 
Meeting in Providence with R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO 


| Pres. George Meany, Rhode Island’s merger committees put their 


stamp of approval on a unity ag and set Sept. 7 as the date for 


the merger convention. 

And in California, following a 
three-day session, “major differ- 
ences” were reconciled by merger 
committees, procedural steps were 
set up for the consolidation and 
union leaders indicated a unity con- 
vention would be held in mid- 
November. 


Conventions Must Approve 
In both states, the agreements 
are subject to the approval of the 
executive board of each federation 
and to a convention of each organ- 
ization. 

* Rhode Island’s merger—which 
is expected to be ratified by sep- 
arate state conventions on Sept. 
6—was achieved when agree- 
ment was reached to give the 
presidency to an industrial union 
council man and the post of 
secretary-treasurer to a man from 
the federation. Thomas F. Poli- 
castro, state ITUC president, is 
slated for the presidency of the 
merged organization, and Edwin 
C. Brown, secretary-treasurer of 
the state federation, is expected 
to take over the same post under 
merger. 


The way was cleared for agree- 
ment in Rhode Island when Thom- 
as F. Kearney, state federation pres- 
ident, eliminated himself from con- 
sideration for president of the 
merged state labor organization. 


In completing plans for the 
merger in the New England state, 
conferees agreed on a new consti- 
tution and bylaws and the composi- 
tion of the new executive board. 
The exact size of the board has not 
yet been disclosed, but it was re- 
ported the federation would have 
a few more members owing to its 
somewhat larger numerical 
strength. 


Kerr Heads Study 
On Unions, Society 


Los Angeles—Financed by 
a $100,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Republic, a na- 
tionwide study of “the im- 
pact of unions on our so- 
ciety,” has been launched by 
Clark Kerr, chancellor of the 
University of California. 

The study will center on 
10 international unions, trade 
union democracy, arbitration, 
factionalism and other topics, 
with results to be published 
in a series of books, articles 
and pamphlets. ~ 


Unity was also achieved on the 
subject of per capita tax for the 
merged Rhode Island body. This 
will be set at 5 cents. In the past, 
the state federation had a 3 cent 
per capita, and the industrial un- 
ion council had a per capita of 5 
cents. 

In California, C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurer of the state 
federation, said agreement had 
been reached on the basic prin- 
ciples of . consolidation follow-' 
ing a meeting in Hollywood. It 
was the 15th in a series of merg- 
er discussions held during the 
past two years. 

As a result of the Hollywood ses- 
sions, committees from both state 
bodies are working now on a for- 
mal agreement for consideration by 
their respective executive boards. 

Stressing the optimistic outlook 
for California merger, Haggerty 
said merger developments had been 
so satisfactory that the state feder- 
ation had voted not to hold its an- 
nual: convention in September, as 
originally planned. Both state 
groups will schedule separate con- 
ventions immediately preceding the 
merger convention to ratify the 
terms of the agreement. 


State Labor 
Bodies Merge 
In Wisconsin 


(Continued from Page 1) 


bers from the former Industrial 
Union Council were elected to the 
executive board. 

Ross Baum, former secretary- 
treasurer of the TUC, was slated 
to become director of research 
and education. for the state 
AFL-CIO. 

Eugene Moats representing Pres. 
Meany presided at the opening of* 
the merger convention, with R. J. 
Thomas, another assistant to 
Meany, serving as co-chairman, 
With the adoption of the new con- 
stitution and ratification of the of- 
ficers named by the separate bodies 
under the agreement terms, the 
state AFL-CIO came into existence 
and Haberman took over the chair. 

The merger assembly was pre- 
ceded on July 23 by separate—and 
final—meetings of the former Fed- 
eration of Labor and Industrial 
Union Council. 

Schultz Elected 

The former CIO group named 
Schultz, its president, for the ex- 
ecutive vice presidency of the state 
AFL-CIO after a contest in which 
Schultz was challenged by How- 
ard Pellant, a Milwaukee assembly- 
man. 

The IUC convention also ap- 
proved the proposed 9-cent per 
capita for the state AFL-CIO, an 
increase over its previous per 
capita, after a brief floor discus- 
sion. 


Douglas Hits ‘Shirking’ 


On Desegregation Issue 


The worst blot on the good 


name and moral health of this 


nation since the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decision 
has been “the complete shirking of responsibility by both the Con- 
gress and the Executive,” Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) charged 
in testimony before the House Judiciary Committee. 


Urging the enactment at this®— 
ident has not taken those es- 


session of legislation which would 
permit tthe federal government to 
intervene in cases where basic 
civil rights are denied to citizens, 
Douglas hit hard at both Pres. 
Eisenhower and the Congress for 
failure to meet their responsibili- 
ties for leadership. 
Raps President’s Failure 
“Since the court’s decision in 
1954,” he said, “the President has 
not to my knowledge taken a sin- 
gle step—other than the one to 
which he was inevitably forced at 
Little Rock due in large measure 
to his own previous inaction—to 
use his great office to promote the 
desegregation of public schools for 
the benefit of those 10 million 
school children who are now de- 
nied their constitutional rights. 
“It is quite clear that the Pres- 


sential steps which flow from 
his duty to see that the Consti- 
tution’s provisions are faith- 
fully observed and enforced.” 


The failure of the President to 
insure the faithful execution of our 
laws, he continued, “is equaled by 
our failure in Congress to uphold 
our constitutional responsibility to 
enforce the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 


Douglas pointed out that Con- 
gress has failed in any way to sup- 
port the school decisions in keep- 
ing with its obligation to secure 
Fourteenth Amendment rights to 
all of our citizens, and that the 
only declaration to date from the 
Congress—the manifesto of South- 
ern congressmen — “has been en- 


tirely negative.” 
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Stakes High 
As Voters 
Look to Polls 


(Continued from Page 1). 
ise some of the most exciting 
contests. At least 12 are rated 
as holding a chance of upsets of 
incumbents. 


The 20 states include Arizona, | / 


California, Connecticut, Maine, | ~~ Z 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi-| 


gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Neva-| “77 Zr, 


oa New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Ss ermmas 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. —~ 

Thomas K. Finletter, former Air 
Force secretary under Pres. Tru- 
man, is seeking. the Democratic 
nomination for the Senate in New 
York to fili the vacancy created by 
the retirement of Sen. Irving M. 
Ives; GOP incumbent. 

Finletter entered a _ well-popu- 
lated race when he announced his 
candidacy. James A. Farley, for- 
mer postmaster general who broke 
with Pres. Roosevelt in 1940, also 
is running, and both Mayor Robert 
Wagner and Manhattan District 
Attorney Frank Hogan are con- 
sidered potential nominees. 

No candidate with statewide 
stature has yet announced for the 
Republican nomination, but re- 
cently resigned U. S. District Attor- 
ney Paul Williams, who officially is 
running for governor, is frequently 
mentioned. 

Both Democrats and Republi- 
cans nominate in New York by 
state conventions rather than by 
direct primaries. A powerful third 
influence in New York politics is 
the Liberal party, which often 
swings the balance in the general 
election. 


State AFL-CIO 
Endorses Williams 


Port Huron, Mich.—Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams (D), seeking his 
sixth term as the state’s chief ex- 
ecutive, has won the endorsement 
of the Michigan State AFL-CIO. 

The support was voted at the 
quarterly meeting of the state 
executive board and the Committee 
on Political Education. 

The state AFL-CIO also backed 
the candidacy of Lt.-Gov. Philip 
A. Hart, running for the Demo- 
cratic nomination to oppose Sen. 
Charles E. Potter (R) in Novem- 
ber. 


42 States Electing 
State Legislatures 


All but six states will elect 
at least one house of their 
legislature in next Novem- 
ber’s elections and 20 states 
will vote on all members of 
their state law-making bodies. 

All seats in both the state 
house and senate will be up 
in Alabama, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Ver- 
mont. Nebraska will also 
vote on all seats in its uni- 


Come 
DRAWN FoR 


AFL-c10 News 


33 Governorships 
At Stake in 1958 


Increasing recognition of the importance of the governor’s post 
to good government—brought home to workers in many areas as 
the result of recent fights over “right-to-work,” social security, tax- 
ation and other issues—will bring greater interest in the 33 guber- 
natorial contests that will be put before the voters this November. 


At least 11 governors will step® 


out of office. Five have declared 
themselves candidates for the Sen- 
ate (see separate story this page), 
and five others are prevented by 
law from running again. In South 
Dakota, Gov. Joe Foss (R) is run- 
ning for the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The seats in contest are current- 
ly filled by 20 Democrats and 13 
Republicans. 

In Alabama, South Carolina 
and Oklahoma, where victory in 
the Democratic primary is tanta- 
mount to election, the new gov- 
ernors, respectively, will be At- 
torney Gen. John Patterson (D), 
Lieut. Gov. Ernest F. Hollings 
(@), and Tulsa County Attorney 
J. Howard Edmondson (D). All 
won hard primary batties. 

One member of the present Con- 


gress, Rep. James P. Devereaux 


(R-Md.) is attempting to switch 
to the state house this year. He 
will oppose Maryland’s Comptrol- 
ler Gen. J. Millard Tawes (D) for 
the seat now held by Theodore 
McKeldin (R). 3 
Primaries Still Ahead 

Conventions or primaries to pick 
candidates are still ahead in Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming, where 
incumbent governors all are ex- 
pected to seek reelection. 

In Arizona and Tennessee, where 
the incumbents are not running for 
reelection, primaries also are still 
to be held. 

Races where the candidates are 
known include: 

California—Sen. William Know- 
land (R) vs. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown (D). 

Iowa — Incumbent Gov. Her- 
schel Loveless (D) vs. William G. 
Murray (R), a “right-to-work” sup- 
porter. 

Maine—Clinton A. Dawson 
(D) vs. former Gov. Horace A. 
Hildreth (R). 

Nebraska—Incumbent Gov. Vic- 
tor Anderson (R) vs. Ralph G. 
Brooks (D), McCook school super- 
intendent. 

New Mexico—Incumbent Gov. 


Edwin L. Meecham (R) vs. John 


Burroughs (D), conservative state 
legislator. 

North Dakota—Incumbent Gov. 
John R. Davis (R) vs. Attorney 
John F. Lord (D). 

Ohio—Incumbent Gov. C. Wil- 
liam O’Neill (R) vs. former OPA 
Administrator Michael DiSalle (D). 

Oregon—Incumbent Gov. Rob- 
ert Holmes (D) vs. Sec. of State 
Mark Hatfield (R). 

Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh Mayor 
David Lawrence (D) vs. pretzel 
manufacturer Arthur T. Mc- 
Gonigle (R). 

South Dakota—Houghton farmer 
Ralph Herseth (D) vs. Attorney 
Gen. Phil Saunders (R). 


Joe Glazer Records 
Recession Platter 


Joe Glazer, education director 
for the Rubber Workers, has pro- 
duced a new recording dealing with 
the recession. 

The 45 rpm record features 
Glazer, accompanied by Charlie 
Bird on the guitar, in “Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Blues” and 
“Chins Up.” The record has been 
published by Leon Loeb Associ- 
ates in Washington. 


At Least 6 New Faces Certain: 


Fall Campaigns Moving Into High Gear 


Control of Senate | 
Goes Before Voters 


There will be at least six—and probably more—new faces i in the 
Senate of the 86th Congress when it convenes next January. _. 
_ The prospect of major changes after next November’s elections 
became a certainty when six Republican incumbents—Senators 
William F. Knowland (Calif.), William Jenner (Ind.), H. Alexander 


Smith (N.J.), Irving M. Ives (N.Y.),?— 
Edward Martin (Pa.) and Ralph E. 


| Flanders (Vt.)—announced plans 


either to retire or seek other office. 

In addition, North Carolina 
voters will pick a successor to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Sen. 
W. Kerr Scott (D)—a post now 
filled by the temporary appoint- 
ment of Sen. B. Everett Jordan 
(D), who is expected to be elected 
to succeed himself. 

Across the nation, voters in 
33 states will elect 34 senators 
at the November polls. At issue 
are 21 seats now filled by Re- 
publicans and 13, including six 
“safe” seats in the South, cur- 
rently held by Democrats. 

Two senators will be elected in 
West Virginia, where the GOP 
vicked up two seats upon the 
deaths of the veteran liberal Demo- 
crats, Matthew M. Neely and Har- 
ley M. Kilgore. 

Sen. John D. Hoblitzell (R), who 
was appointed to succeed Neely, 
will oppose the winner among four 
Democratic candidates in the Aug. 
5 primary for the right to serve 
the remainder of Neely’s term. In 
the other race, Sen. Chapman 
Revercomb (R), elected to fill the 
Kilgore vacancy, will run against 
the victor among three Democratic 
primary contestants, including Rep. 
Robert C. Byrd. 

Congressmen Make Bids 

Besides Byrd, four other mem- 
bers of the House are making Sen- 
ate bids. These include Rep. 
Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) who 
is running against Sen. Edward J. 
Thye (R); Rep. Robert Kean (R- 
N.J.), challenging former Rep. 
Harrison Williams (D) for Smith’s 
seat; Rep. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.), 
who will oppose Pennsylvania’s 
Gov. George Leader (D) for Mar- 
tin’s seat; and Rep. Clair Engle 
(D-Calif.) running against Gov. 
Goodwin Knight (R) in California. 

Leader and Knight are among 
five present governors seeking to 
shift to the Senate. The others 
include Indiana’s Harold Hand- 
ley (R) who will oppose Evans- 
ville’s Mayor R. Vance Hartke 
(D) for Jenner’s seat; Maine’s 
Edmund S. Muskie (D), who is 
running against Sen. Frederick 
Payne (R) in his bid for reelec- 
tion; and Arizona’s Ernest Mc- 


139 House Elections 


Considered 


Marginal 


Democrats appear to have a better than even chance of strength- 
ening their control of the House of Representatives in the 1958 
elections, subject, of course, to shifting issues and changing cir- 


cumstances. 


A total of 139—nearly one-third—of the 435 congressional dis- 


tricts are regarded as “marginal” @— 
this year on the basis of returns in 
past elections and current estimates 
of the important issues. A\ district 
is put in this category if chances 
seem about even, or close to even, 
that it will elect a representative of 
the opposite party. 

Democrats now hold majority 
control of the House by 233 to 198, 
with four vacancies, and 85 seats 
in the “marginal” districts are now 
held by Republicans, while the 
doubtful Democratic representa- 
tives total only 54. 

Five of the Democratic “margi- 
nal” seats, moreover, are in the 


deep South and are “marginal” 


only with respect to the chance of 
changing incumbents rather than 
party. This means that, by arith- 
metical averages, the statistical 
odds are about two-to-one against 
Republican control of the next 
House. 


Chances for upsets are believed 
increased in the six states where 
“right-to-work” referendums are 
likely to be on the ballot, where the 
“work” issue historically has stimu- 
lated a large vote by union mem- 
bers. In California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton, a total of 20 Republican and 


Farland (D), former Senate ma- 
jority leader, seeking to unseat 
Sen. Barry M. Goldwater (R). 

Six of the 15 Republican sena- 
tors who are seeking — reelection 
were swept into office on Eisen- 
hower’s coattails in the presiden- 
tial election of 1952 and this year 
will face the voters for the first 
time on their own merits. 


First-Termers Challenged 

Besides Goldwater and Payne, 
these first-termers include Senators 
Charles E. Potter (Mich.) who will 
be opposed by Michigan’s Lieut. 
Gov. Philip Hart (D); Frank A. 
Barrett (Wyo. ), who will run 
against the winner of Wyoming's 
Aug. 19 Democratic primary; J. 
Glenn Beall (Md.), opposed by 
Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas D’Ales- 
andro (D); and William E. Purtell 
(Conn.), challenged by .- former 
Democratic Rep. Thomas Dodd. 

Other Republicans standing for 
re-election include Senators John 
Williams (Del.), Roman L. Hruska 
(Neb.), George W. Malone (Nev.), 
William Langer (N.D.), John W. 
Bricker (O.) and Arthur Watkins 
(Utah). Hruska, elected in 1954 
to fill out an unexpired term, is 
being opposed by Frank B. Morri- 
son, Lincoln attorney and 1950 
Democratic candidate for governor, 


.| while.Langer, who. had labor sup- 


port in his primary fight, will face 
State Sen. Raymond G. Vendsel 
{D). Bricker is running against 
former Rep. Stephen M. Young 
(D). Democratic opponents to 
Williams, Malone and Watkins are 
still to be named. 

Selection of candidates also is 
pending in New York and Ver- 
mont, where successors to Ives 
and Flanders will be chosen. 
Nominations in New York will 
be made at conventions set for 
Aug. 25. Vermont primaries are 
scheduled for Sept. 9. 

Democratic senators seeking re- 
election include seven first term- 
ers—Albert Gore (Tenn.), Henry 
M. Jackson (Wash.), John Ken- 
nedy (Mass.), Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.), Stuart Symington (Mo.), 
Ralph Yarborough (Tex.), and 
William Proxmire (Wis.). 


Primary Fights Ahead 

Gore and Yarborough are fac- 
ing right-wing opponents in pri- 
maries schduled for Aug. 7 and 
July 26 in their respective states. 
Another major primary battle is 
underway in Florida where con- 
servative Sen. Spessard Holland 
(D) is being opposed in the Sept. 
9 poll by former New Deal Sen. 
Claude Pepper. 

Proxmire, elected last year to 
fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
‘fis_the first Democratic senator 
from Wisconsin since 1932. He 
‘is expected to run against former 
state Supreme Court Justice 
Roland Stienle, who was en- 
dorsed by the state GOP con- 
vention and expected to win the 
Sept. 9 primary for the Republi- 
can nomination. Stienle, who 
‘has considerable right-wing fi- 
nancial backing, has employed 
McCarthy’s former campaign 
manager and declared. himself in 
favor of “right-to-work” laws. 

Other incumbent Democrats run- 
ning for another term are John 
Stennis (Miss.), Harry F. Byrd 
(Va.), Dennis Chavez (N.M.), and 


5 Democratic seats are marginal. 


John O. Pastore (R.I.). 
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New Mexico and Kansas 
voters will choose new mem- 
bers of their state house of 
representatives only, while in 
20 other states at least a por- 
tion of the members of ‘the 
_ | state senate, and all house 
members, will go before the 
electorate. In 16 of the lat- 
|_| ter, at least half of the state 
_ | senators will be up for re- 
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TYPICAL OF THE COPE conferences held across the nation was this turnout 
in Chicago as. representatives of AFL-CIO unions in Illinois and nearby states 
gathered to swap ideas and advice on the 1958 campaign. High on 1 the list of 
subjects discussed was the need for voter registration. 


COPE Area Conferences Show: 


td 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1958 P 


THE CRITICAL NEED for an all-out registration campaign and $1 for COPE 
drives were stressed by COPE Dir. James L. McDevitt (left) and Deputy Dir. Al 
Barkan (center) at all area meetings. Sitting in on the Chicago conference was 
Reuben Soderstrom (right) president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


Double-Talk Won't Work in '58 Campaign 


VER 4,000 ACTIVE trade unionists from every 

state in the union attended this year’s eight 
COPE Area Conferences, according to a summary 
prepared by National COPE Dir. James L. Mc- 
Devitt. 

“They were the most successful we have ever 
held,” McDevitt said, “and I would judge, from 
the spirit displayed, that we will be able to meet 
the challenge that faces our movement this fall.” 

The purpose of the conferences, a yearly affair, 
was to permit people in the same area of the coun- 
try to exchange information on political techniques 
and to refresh and renew contacts with the national 
COPE staff. 

Emphasis was on know-how, on issues and on 
political organization. Candidacies and endorse- 
ments did not come in for discussion. 

McDevitt pointed out that this year, in order to 
permit maximum participation, the sessions were 
extended from a day to a day and a half, with dele- 
gates spending an entire day in small discussion 
sessions with members of the COPE staff. 

“I think it’s a compliment to us,” McDevitt noted, 
“that since we have held the conferences we have 
heard of a number of instances in which the same 
formula is being carried out in the states and, in some 
cases, in international union conventions.” 


‘Never-Say-Die’ 


Subjects discussed were political organization and 
registration, COPE financing, women’s activities, and 
issues and communications. 

Highlights of the conferences, according to Mc- 
Devitt, were: 

1. The participation by a large number of 
women. In one conference nearly half the dele- 
gates were women. In no cases were fewer than 
25 percent women. 

2. The impact of the recession and, in those 
states where it is an issue, compulsory open shop 
legislation on the thinking of trade union mem- 
bers. 

3. The high level of interest and understand- 
ing displayed by delegates. 

“It’s going to take a mighty smart politician to 
pull the wool over the eyes of these people,” Mc- 
Devitt commented. 

“They want answers to the questions that are 
bothering them. They won’t settle for campaign 
double-talk. . 

“Those people who. think they can divert atten- 
tion from the bread and butter facts of life, as they 
are being felt by the average voter today, by attacks 
upon the labor movement are going to be pretty 
sad fellows this November.” 


‘48 Campaign 


Unforgettable Political Lesson 


By Alexander Uhl 


EN YEARS AGO American politicians and 

American citizens got a lesson in politics that 
they ought never forget—a lesson that organized 
labor may well recall when election day 1958 rolls 
around this November. 

The lesson was taught by that old pro Harry S. 
Truman who got himself elected to the presidency 
of the United States when 99 percent of the coun- 
try’s “experts” were convinced that he couldn’t do it. 

The story of the Truman triumph with its “never 
say die” lesson is told in lively and readable fashion 
by Jack Redding in his book, “Inside the Democratic 
Party,” just published by Bobbs Merrill. 

Redding was publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee during the 1948 campaign. He 
is in a position, therefore, to give the inside story 
of what went on, how the party went through its 
perennial money pains, how doubts and fears were 
fought and how. the final triumph came with partic- 
ular sweetness. 

What is especially valuable, too, is the wealth of 
detail of election campaign techniques that should 
be of value to COPE groups everywhere. 


ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of the book is Red- 
ding’s description of the famous “whistle stop” tours 


made by Pres. Truman. They were stops that enabled 
the President, in his homely and direct fashion, to 


tell the people of that “do-nothing, 80th Congress,” a 
phrase that stung the GOP as nothing else could. 

“I want to see the people,” Redding cites the Presi- 
dent as saying, convinced that if he could see the 
people and explain things to them the Democratic 
Party would get the vote of confidence that he 
wanted. 

Redding reveals that at one moment the faith of 
even the President himself wavered. That was in Los 
Angeles only a few weeks before the election when 
the expected crowds failed to turn up. But the 
“fizzles,” as the press called them, only spurred Tru- 
man on. Actually the story of how future attend- 
ance was built up is a story of attention to detail and 
the full use of every nredia of publicity that should 


re Re ee a 


be studied by every politician, amateur and other- 
wise. 

Although Truman had labor support, there was a 
period when he did feud with the late President Al 


Whitney of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. - 


They had been close friends, but they fell out over 
the 1946 Truman proposal that Congress give him 
authofity to draft striking railroad men. The pro- 
posal was made at the very moment that a settlement 
was reached and Whitney accused the President of 
putting on a “ham” act. 

Not one to take such a rebuff lying down, Truman 
promptly called his old friend “un-American,” “an 
enemy of the people.” Whitney who was also a 
tough scrapper in the clinches, replied that you 
couldn’t make a President “out of a ribbon clerk” 
and the feud was on. 

Redding reveals that Gael Sullivan, at that time 
executive director of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and Walter Munro, then an assistant to Whit- 
ney and now special assistant to BRT President W. 
Park Kennedy, worked for weeks to get the two old 
friends back together again. Eventually they suc- 
ceeded, but the process was a delicate one as the two 
old war horses each shied away. Yet in the end 
Whitney walked into the White House and found 
Truman waiting with outstretched hand. 

Redding goes on: 

“I had walked in there,” Whitney told me, “red- 
faced, expecting to humble myself, embarrassed. But 
Harry Truman was too big a man to let me be em- 
barrassed.” 


“INSIDE THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY” is the 


kind of book that shows American politics not only: 


at the top level but at the grass roots. It should make 
valuable reading for anyone working in the political 
field. Above all, it should convince even the humbl- 
est worker in the smallest precinct that elections are 
never over until the last vote is cast and that it may 
well be that last vote that tells the story.—Imside the 
Democratic Party. By Jack Redding, Bobbs Merrill, 
319 pp. $4.50. 


Registration Dates 
Listed for Elections 


National COPE Dir. James L. McDevitt has called on all 
international unions to give registration a top priority which 
should continue until registration closes for the 1958 elections. 

McDevitt urged that all local organizations be alerted to the 
“urgency of their registration work.” Indicating that this is 
the key to success in November, McDevitt wrote: 

“Our members will generally vote right, if they vote. Our 
major task is the good-citizenship, non-partisan responsibility 
of getting them to vote.” 


’ The closing registration dates for 1958 general elections in 
36 states are: 


Last 
Senate Governor’s Registration 
State Race Race ' Date 
Arizona xX xX Sept. 29 
Arkansas x Oct. 1 
California x x Sept. 11 
Colorado x Oct. 20 
Connecticut x x Sept. 27 
: & Oct. 11 
Delaware x Oct. 18 
Florida x Aug. 9 
Idaho x Nov. 1 
Illinois ; Oct. 6 
Indiana xX Oct. 6 
Iowa : x Oct. 25 
Kansas x~ Oct. 14 & 
24 
Maine x x Aug. 19 
Maryland x x Sept. 23 
Massachusetts x x Oct. 3 
Michigan x x Oct. 6 
Minnesota x x Oct. 15 
Missouri x Oct. 8 
&11 
Montana x Sept. 20 
Nebraska ».4 x Oct: 24 
& 25 
Nevada x x Oct. 4 
New Jersey Xx Sept. 25 
New Mexico x x Oct. 6 
New York x x Oct. 11 
Ohio x xX Sept. 24 
Oklahoma x Oct. 24 
Oregon x Oct. 4 
Pennsylvania x X Sept. 15 
Rhode Island x Xx Sept. 5 
South Dakota : x Oct. 28 
Tennessee xX Xx Oct. 15 
& 25 
Utah a4 Oct. 29 
Washington x Oct. 3 
West Virginia x Oct. 5 
Wisconsin re xX Oct. 22 
Wyoming x x Oct. 20 
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Voters Run the Country 


[NTBE NEXT 45 DAYS the job of selecting candidates for the 
1958 general elections on the national, state and local level will 
be completed and the campaigns will move into high gear. 


At stake are control of the next Congress, 33 governorships 
Se SA ciate giana, a aE Wh te sedecinely taperieat 
election of a President in 1960. 


Labor has a major stake in the outcome of the 1958 campaigns. 
The continuing economic health of the nation, its foreign policy 
during this period of crisis, the fate of the concerted attack on labor 
at the legislative level—all of these will be decided one way or the 
other at the polls on Nov. 4. 4 

Trade unionists have obligations as citizens as well as union 
members to participate fullv in the shaping of national and local 
policies. They can participate in many ways—by joining the 
political party of theit choice and working for the party’s program 


and candidates, by contributing to the candidates of their choice, : 


but most imovortant of all, by aualifving to vote. 


Thin shah Oo vate te meneliniiens Hehe wile exesleed and 
it can only be exercised by a aualified and duly registered voter. 
The AFL-CIO has assigned a top priority to getting all trade 
unionists registered to vote so that on Nov. 4 they will be able to 
participate in the decision that will shape basic policies in the next 
two years. 


The Recession Lingers 


— OUTLOOK FOR CONTINUED high unemployment 
through 1959 despite some improvement in the general econ- 
omic picture has been studiously avoided by Administration spokes- 
men in their optimistic statements that the worst is over and the 
nation is on the road to recovery. 


There are some signs that the recession has “bottomed out” 
a general sense. But there is no real improvement in the. niin: 
ployment situation and it’s not likely to get better soon. 

The gap between statements for public consumption and those 
intended to sway a tight-fisted House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee was neatly closed by the director of the Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Employment Security when he told the subcommittee 
that unemployment among workers covered by unemployment 
compensation would hit 3.5 million early in 1959 and the de- 
partment would need an additional $84.9 million to finance the 
extra jobless load. 

On the basis of the 3.5 million estimate, total unemployment 
early in 1959 would be about 5.3 million, or about the same as the 
June 1958 level. 

These figures reinforce labor’s contention that the recession 
will not go away by itself and that Administration and congres- 
sional action is needed, especially in the area of improved unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to prevent misery and suffering 
among those made jobless through no fault of their own. 
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Report on Yugoslavia: 


Lack of Genuine Democracy 
Limits Workers Councils 


By Arnold Beichman 
(Arnold Beichman is currently on assignment in 
Yugoslavia for a number of American newspapers.) 


ELGRADE—FOR SEVERAL YEARS, free lIa- 
bor organizations have heard a story from this 
Communist capital that a peculiarly new system of 
workers’ control over production and management 
had been established, a system far more free than 
anything that exists under capitalism or even under 
the social democratic regimes of Scandinavia. 


This system of workers’ councils operating in each - 
y’ pe g 


factory, plant or other enterprise as a supervening 
body, it was said, allowed the workers to decide for 
themselves what production quotas would be, how 
much overtime there would be and, most important 
of all, how profits would be divided and how these 
profits would be used. Management, it was said, 
could propose but the workers’ councils would dis- 
pose. 

What is the truth about these eight-year-old work- 
ers’ councils? Is it all a pretentious facade or is it 
on the level? 

Interestingly enough, it is both. One cannot say 
the workers’ council system is a fake, although that 
was how it started out. In some areas of Yugo- 
slavia, notably Croatia and Slovenia where long 
years of being under the rule of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire infected workers with the Austrian socialist 
tradition, the workers’ councils have shown a sur- 
prising degree of independence which has given 
the government an acute case of the jitters. 


THIS IS HOW THE WORKERS’ councils oper- 
ate. Each year the government announces its eco- 
nomic goals—so much production here, there; so 
much consumption; so much reinvestment in plant 
and capital goods; so much investment in housing, 
schools. This overall plan is broken down for each 
plant and factory under what is agreed by impartial 
observers is a relatively (that is, relative to the Soviet 
Union or its satellites) decentralized and a de-bu- 
reaucratized system. 

Each plant management then draws up a plan for 
the year, presents it to the workers’ council which 
presumably, after discussion, approves, amends or 
rejects. In practice, it approves. 

The big problem comes at the end of the year 
when distribution of profits is discussed. The gov- 
ernment wants reinvestment in plant but workers 
may insist on a much higher percentage for year- 
end bonuses or for construction of essential hous- 
ing or playgrounds. And that’s where the work-_ 
ers’ councils become Tito’s headache. 

.Tito would like workers to believe that they can 
run the economy but actually be subject to rigid 
control. But it’s an old story—give a conscious work- 
er a semblance of freedom and before you know it, 
he begins to think like a trade unionist. That was the 
story in Poznan and in Budapest. 


THE WORKERS’ COUNCIL system came into 
being eight years ago when Stalin cast Tito into 
outer darkness. Fear of Soviet aggression impelled 
Tito to strengthen his home front by “liberalizing” 
his regime. The first thing he realized was that com- 
munism had little loyalty among workers and farm- 
ers. He, therefore, eased government domination, 
first, by ending forced collectivization among the 
peasants and, then, by establishing the workers’ coun- 
cils. 


It is these councils which could someday force 
a drastic alteration in Yugoslavia’s Communist re- 
gime—unless Tito is prepared to re-establish a 
ruthless police state system, something which vis- 
ibly does not exist here today. 


This is not to say that Yugoslavia is, even re- 
motely, democratic. It is a one-party state with a 
one-party press and there are no basic freedoms. 
The secret police operate but people here aren't 
fearful; they’re just cautious. And as for the trade 
unions, they are as free as they are in Moscow or in 
Madrid. 


A RECENT EXAMPLE OF the control of Yugo- 
slav trade unions was the appointment of Svetozar 
Vukmanovic-Tempo as president of the_National 
Trade Union Center. Formerly, a ranking govern- 
ment official in charge of government planning and 
now a member of the powerful-secretariat of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee headed by 
Tito, Vukmanovic-Tempo was appointed to the job 
just like that. Admittedly, he was never a worker, 
never a trade unionist even under the Communist 
regime. He is best defined by Yugoslav officials here 
as a “professional revolutionary.” 


If there were a genuine democratic system in 
Yugoslavia, the workers’ council structure would 
undoubtedly play a major role in the country’s 
democratic development. But there is no democ- 
racy here so that the workers’ council system can 
go so far and no further, 

Communism and its party are discredited here as 
they are no doubt in other East European countries 
with this difference—Tito does pursue an independ- 
ent policy and Moscow doesn’t like it. Therefore, 
Tito must palliate the folks back home because he 
has a more formidable enemy in the Kremlin, which 
threatens Yugoslav independence. 


This country with a population of 17 million is 
poor with a low standard of living, although it is 
slowly moving upward. It is in every sense, an 
economically underdeveloped country which must 
devote almost 15 per cent of its budget to its armed 
forces, surrounded as it is by hostile Soviet satellites. 
_ Yugoslavia’s tragedy is that if it were a democracy, 
if it had free tradé unions, it could move ahead so- 
cially and economically at a far more rapid rate 
than it has in the past 13 years. 
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Willard & ‘Shelin 


ONE OF THE REASONS the Eisenhower Administration has 
trouble in selling its foreign policy spending proposals is its intense 
snd dogmatic hostility to anything that might be be branded New 
Dealish or Fair Dealish in the domestic field. 

As an example, the congressional Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee on July 22 began hearings on an Eisenhower plan to create 
a big nuclear electricity program for “Euratom,” the six-nation 
combination of western European countries, and the proposal at 
once ran into trouble. 

It is not in trouble on the merits, but largely because the 

‘ President allows himself to favor spending large sums for Eu- 

ratom but is dead set against spending smaller sums for almost 
exactly comparable atomic facilities in the United States. 

This strikes Democrats on the congressional committee, who 
do not share Eisenhower’s morbid distaste for having the Atomic 
Energy Commission build nuclear power plants for Americans, as 
inconsistent and irrational. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N. M.), a former chairman of the 
committee and ranking Senate Democratic member, “agrees” that 
Europe needs the 1 million kilowatts of nuclear electricity the Eu- 
ratom construction project would produce by 1963. He “agrees,” 
according’to his newsletter to his home-state constituents, that this 
country needs the plutonium that would be produced in the Eura- 
tom reactors, the construction of which would cost the U.S. $400 
million. 

But only a week earlier the Eisenhower men waged a last-ditch 
battle to knock out of an AEC authorization bill a proposal for 
$145 million for a plutonium reactor at Hanford, Wash., of which 
just $25 million would be spent to make the reactor suitable even- 
tually to generate electric power. 

Here Eisenhower’s animosity to “public power” took control 
of Administration thinking. “There is no clear military request,” 
the Administration argued, “for this plutonium” that the Hanford 
reactor would produce. Further, the Hanford proposal, it said, 
“is a first step toward electric power production by the AEC.” 

Anderson cannot understand why the Administration supports 
$400 million in government money for atomic reactors for Eu- 
ratom and urges the plutonium byproduct as desirable for our 
purposes, while at the same time insisting that plutonium prod- 
uced by Hanford could not be justified by “clear military re- 
quest” and suggesting that there is something morally corrupt 
about investment of government funds in nuclear power plants 
for Americans. 

- The Hanford project was approved by Congress despite Eisen- 
hower opposition, The Euratom project presumably will be ap- 
proved because anything that would free Europe from dependence 
on Mideast. oil is obviously in the interests of the West and the 
U.S. specifically. 


kk kk ; 

ONE OF THE REASONS unions consider it essential to furnish 
their members with well-rounded voting records of politicians is 
demonstrated by the cunning of Maryland’s Sen. J. Glenn Beall 
(R) in arranging to make his record “look good” at least superfi- 
cially. 

Beall, rebuked by Maryland labor groups for voting against an 
amendment by Sen. Russell Long (D-La.) to increase federal wel- 
fare grants to the states, protested that he was being maligned. 
He was a “co-sponsor” of the Long amendment, he explained in 
happy tones, and he voted against it merely because it would have 
“tied up” the emergency unemployment insurance bill. 

It’s a funny thing, but the Long amendment had exactly 32 
“co-sponsors,” and Beall was the only one of the 32 who voted 
against it. 

The Long amendment failed to pass on a 40-to-40 tie vote, so 
“co-sponsor” Beall’s vote against it was the decisive one that kept 
nearly 3 million aged, blind and totally disabled people from 
getting additional federal aid that would amount to $200 million 
a year, 


HOUSING BILL passed by the Senate was discussed, shortly before 

the vote was taken, by Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), left, and 

Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), right, on the AFL-CIO public 

service radio program, “Washington Reports to the People.” Be- 
tween them is Harry W, Flannery, the program moderator. 


More Making Less: 


HE FINANCIAL SITUATION of. most con- 
sumers has deteriorated in the past six months; 
fewer people said they were making more and more 
said they were making less. 
- That’s the findings of the current survey of con- 
sumer attitudes by the Survey Research Center of the 
Univ. of Michigan. 


stems in part from that fact that about one out of 
every six families was hit by eg eran ics during 
the past 12 months. 

In addition, breadwinners’ evaluations of their 
chances to get another job, should they lose their 
‘present job, are much less ee _— two 
| years ago. 

The financial stress is pointed up by the survey’s 
findings that “definite intentions to purchase durable 
goods are less frequent than six months ago. .. .” 

DESPITE THESE FINDINGS, a majority of 
Americans think that “something like the depression 
of the Thirties will not, or even cannot, happen dur- 
ing the next few years.” 

Their feelings of confidence and security in the 
American economic system, characteristic of the 
past decade, “were not greatly impaired during the 
current recession,” the survey found. 

‘The decline in consumer spevding, the survey 
added, “is due to the postponezaent of discretion- 
ary expenditures rather than to saturation.” De- 
sires and needs for durable goods, homes and addi- 
tions or repair to homes are almost as frequent 
today as a few years ago. 

Among other attitudes the stirvey came up with 
these: 

@ Many consumers refuse to believe that inflation 
and recession can occur at the same time. 

e Expectations regarding prices of automobiles, 
household items and clothing have changed—fewer 
people expect these prices to go up than did last 


Henry Dreyfuss has been one of America’s fore- 
most industrial designers for almost 30: years. He 
is a past president of the American Society of Indus- 
trial Designers, and has lectured on design in numer- 
ous colleges. The following is excerpted from a re- 
cent article in “Consumer Reports.” 


ESIEGED BY TRAFFIC, bombarded by acci- 
dent figures and worn down by the high cost 
of driving, Americans are taking a fresh look at 
Detroit’s sacred cow, the automobile. Public criti- 
cism of today’s cars seems to be snowballing. _ 
Why? One very basic reason is that Detroit has 
lost sight of the needs of people who drive cars. 
Automobile manufacturers somehow have forgotten 
that cars are supposed to be comfortable to sit in, 
convenient to operate, and safe to take out on the 
road. The industry’s emphasis on “improving” its 
product is in a totally different sphere: styling. 


Detroit’s concept of design is dangerously out-of- 
touch with reality. Detroit publicists work hard to 
shift responsibility from the cars themselves to the 
drivers. 

We might ask how many of these “human failures” 
involve drivers whose efficiency has been worn down 


OUSING LEGISLATION passed by the Sen- 
ate would enable families in the lower and mid- 


:+dle-income brackets to have homes at prices they 
:|can afford, Senators John Sparkman (D-Ala.) and 
Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), declared on the AFL-. 


CIO public service radio program, “Washington. Re- 
ports to the People.” 

The measure includes other features, such as aid 
for slum clearance and housing for college students, 
the senators explained. 


a tendency for housing to become more costly. The 
average house built last year cost $15,000. It would 
take a person with an annual income of at least 
$6,000 to afford that house. The great mass market 
is below the $15,000 level.” 

Kuchel said that progress is being made since 
Pres. Roosevelt said 20 years ago that a third of 
the nation is ill-housed, but, said Sparkman, “we 
still have 13 million substandard houses in the U.S., 
so that a fourth of the nation is still ill-housed.” 

“We have an opportunity to give American cities 


an incentive to remove blighted areas and construct 
modern and efficient housing units where these areas 


Unem seesieubial Dampens | 
America’s Confidence 


The deterioration in personal financial situations 


The appalling accident rate is one indication that- 


“In recent years,” said Sparkman, “there has been | 


year and a sizable minority expects them to go down. 

@ While notions about the kind of business condi- 
tions which will prevail. during the next 12 months 
are not favorable, many more people believe today 
that a year from now conditions will be better than 
believe that they will be worse—reflecting a substan- 
tial improvement in confidence between December 
1957 and June 1958. 

THE SURVEY TURNED UP figures that about 
16 percent of the 52 million families haye been hit 
by unemployment for shorter or longer periods and 
that an additional 8 percent by working shorter 
hours. | 

Since at least 25 percent of families are headed 
by self-employed people or by people not in the 
labor force—housewives, students, retired—the “im- 
pact of unemployment is — substantial,” ” the 
survey declared, 

It added: - e: 

“In spite of frequent receipt of unemployment in- 
surance and other benefits, most unemployed report 
not only that they have cut down on their purchases, 
but also that they have done one or two of the fol- 
lowing: decreased their savings, borrowed money, 
got help from relatives or piled up bills.” 

In June 1958 the survey found that 23 percent 
of consumers thought they were better off than a 
-year ago when the figure was 32 percent, while 
34 percent were worse off compared with 24 
percent a year ago. 

The survey also checked out attitudes on anti- 
recession measures and found a public works pro- 
gram the most popular with tax reductions running 
second, lower interest rates third and increased de- 
fense spending fourth. 

On the question of tax reduction, 61 percent said 
that it would help as an anti-recession measure, 14 
percent it would not help, 14 percent did not know 
and 4 percent hedged. 


New Design Concepts Required 
To Meet Consumers’ Car Needs 


by uncomfortable seats, poorly organized controls, 
improper visibility. We might be shaken to learn 
how many of these failures stem from muscular and 
visual fatigue. And Detroit might be shaken to 
learn how much of this fatigue can be traced to bad 
design. 

The time seems ripe ‘for the introduction of new 
standards of quality in automotive design, standards 
that automobile manufacturers might agree upon, 
both for the public good and because such standards 
might really sell cars. 

SINCE 1955, when Cornell’s Automotive Crash 
Injury Research project published an electrifying 
paper indicating that the injury potential of auto- 
motive design hadn’t decreased in a decade, Detroit 
has worked hard to seem to be hard at work on 
safety features. 

We've heard encouraging reports on seat belts, 
doors that won’t open in a collision and allow you 
to be flung out, padded dashboards and steering 
wheels designed to minimize chest injury. But the 
value of such features is in an accident. ‘They don’t 
keep the accident from happening.. They don’t cut 
down on driving errors. 

“Preventive design” surely could cut down on 
some of them. 


Senate-Passed Housing Bill 
Hailed by Sparkman, Kuchel 


were,” Kuchel asserted. He said an example of this 
operation is in the Bunker Hill area in Los Angeles 
and in five other cities of the state. 

“SOME TIME AGO, Pres. Eisenhower said that 
at the rate we’re going, it will take 200 years to clean 
out the slums in this country,” Sparkman remarked. 
“I think this is a pretty good indication of the need 
for an extension of this program.” 

Both senators said that passage of the measure 
would aid in overcoming the recession, The emer- 
gency housing measure passed and signed earlier in 
the session was specifically planned to this end, 
Sparkman said, but the new program would further 
that goal. It would aid not only workers in the con- 
struction industry, but the suppliers of furniture and 
other items all over the nation, he said. 

“The average small house,” he declared, “gives 
employmegt to an average of 242 persons for a year. 
It is estimated that this bill, which would build 200,- 
000 houses, would mean 500,000 man years of em- 
ployment. In addition, men would be given jobs 
making and transporting furnishings and material, 
and in supplying utilities. This is the best anti- 
recession measure we could possibly devise.” 
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Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 


-through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


rYORTY YEARS AGO at the end of World War 
I, folk of good will in the civilized western world 
adopted an article of faith. The causes of peace and 
of human welfare, they concluded, could be best ad- 
vanced by “self-determination.” 
All peoples everywhere who wished to do so should 
. have the right to form 
themselves into “separate 
and independent nations. 
Progress, liberals have 
earnestly believed, would 
then resume its march. 
When -we in America 
gave our backing to the 
cause of universal na- 
tionalism, we should have 
been ready to accept the 
consequences. It was non- 
Tote. sense to think that every 
a democratic government. It was preposterous to 
believe that the first government to be established 
in brand new Jordan—for instance—or in Iraq, or in 
Lebanon—would win universal support and would 
become permanent. No older nation has any such 
happy history. 


Morgan Says: 


Mideast Issues 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HERE IS NO MORE eloquent or maddening 

testimony to the downright cussedness of the 
human race, including the American ™~branch, than 
the way we solemnly swear to the importance of 
adopting precautions against war and then fail to 
adopt them until it is too late to use them. 

— ’ Behold, for example, the 
pageant of perversity in 
the nation’s capital. Re- 
cently the foreign aid pro- 
gram was in trouble, the 
reciprocal trade program 
was in trouble and a lot 
of other difficulties dogged 
the Administration on leg- 
islation dealing with our 
international affairs. 

Now the prospects for 
passage of full-sized aid 
and trade bills are little 
short of glowing and if the Administration suddenly 
asked for appropriations for pink parachutes for com- 
bat forces it might well get them. 

What happened? Did a capitol full of congress- 
men suddenly do its homework on the values of 
preventive medicine and decide belatedly but lucidly 
that sound programs of aid and trade fit this cate- 


10 Water Safety Tips: 


i aid, 


OR THE MILLIONS OF AMERICANS who 

are taking to the water this summer the American 
Red Cross has issued 10 safety tips on how to stay 
afloat and stay alive. 

“Swimming is the most popular single sport in 
America today,” the ARC said. “But it also is a 
sport that takes a dreadful toll in lives every summer. 

“Being safe in, on or near the water is your per- 
sonal responsibility. Saving lives starts with saving 
your own. Common sense is the most important 
thing of all. 

“No one needs to drown.” 

The following 10 safety precautions will prevent 
most drownings: 

1—Learn to swim. To save your life, you can’t 
think of a better sport. 

2—Always swim with another person. Make sure 
someone is nearby to help if you get into trouble. 

3—Swim in a safe place. The presence of life- 
guards usually indicates the area is safe for swim- 
ming. 

4—Know the area. Before diving, make sure the 
water is deep enough and that there are no hidden 
objects such as submerged rocks. e 

5—Respect the water and know your limitations. 
Water can be a good friend or a deadly enemy. 
Don’t go beyond safe limits or your ability. 

6—Use discretion. Don’t swim right after eating 
or when overheated or overtired. 
7—Try to remain calm in case of trouble. Assume 


Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 


new government would be | 


U. S. Dilemma in the Mideast 


Revolutions and uprisings of the kind we have seen 
in Indonesia, in Indo China, in Egypt, in Burma— 
and are now witnessing in Iraq and in Lebanon— 
were, therefore inevitable. Another mistake we made 
in our thinking was to imagine that the impulse for 
imperial, strong-arm expansion was one that was 
confined wholly to the more advanced nations. Nas- 
ser of Egypt, in attempting to restore the 700-years- 
dead Arabic Empire has demonstrated that he is 
bent upon following that same ancient highway to 
great power. 3 i 


OUR PRESENT DILEMMA of policy is that 
having supported the principle of nationalism 
throughout the world, we find ourselves unwilling to 
accept its consequences, the first of which is change. 
We in America, and the other leading western pow- 


ers, like the, existing governments of Jordan and of, 
Lebanon. We liked the now-butchered and over- 


thrown government of Iraq. 


The question is—can we take sides? Can we— Se 


with any effectiveness—decide in the Middle East 
or anywhere else that we will put out bets on an 
existing government and set our forces and point 
our guns at any rivals to that government? 

We have not lately, at any rate, followed that 
policy in Latin America where, too, revolution by 
assassination is not unknown. 


If we attempt to take that position in the Middle 
East—this much is certain. We must remain both 
resolute and patient for a long, long time. 


Need Airing 

gory? Hardly. A young king was murdered in a 
Baghdad palace and Washington was jolted into the 
stark realization that something had to be done about 
the ensuing crisis. 

And in the stampede to stem the tide of catas- 
trophe, how many politicians, officials, and ordinary 
taxpayers pause to realize that if the Congress and the 
country had dealt with these things in a more reflec- 
tive mood at an earlier time they might have avoided 
the crisis which it now may be too late for them to 
dissolve? 

There is justification for challenge, for criticism 
of our methods and policies, including aid and trade, 
but how much opportunity is there to correct their 
faults at a time like this? 


NOT MUCH OPPORTUNITY, obviously, but we 
must make of it what we can. To raise questions for 
the future is not to fail to support the decision of 
the President, on his responsibility and authority, 
to intervene with troops in the Middle East. A rank- 
ing member of the foreign relations committee, Ar- 
kansas’ Sen. Fulbright, for example, emphasized on 
the floor his belief that there should be debate now 
on some of our basic attitudes. “We have never made 
the fundamental policy decision,” he said, “as to 
whether Arab nationalism—epitomized in Nasser— 
was a force which we should try to work with, or a 
force which we should oppose.” 

A clarification of this point together with some 
other meaningful, lasting objectives for us in the 
Middle East may come in handy for the Marines 
and for the rest of us. 


How to Stay Afloat and Alive 


a face up floating position, keep your hands under 
water and slowly move your hands and feet. 

8—Keep safety equipment in your boat or canoe. 
Unless you’re really an expert swimmer, it is wise, 
when riding in a small craft, to wear a life vest. 

9—Stay with your boat or canoe. Most small 
craft will float, even when filled with water or over- 
turned. 

10—Don’t overpower your boat. 
powerful for your boat makes it difficult to control. 


Hollywood Chosen 
For Award Dinner 


Hollywood—This city has been chosen as the site 
for the presentation of the 1958 AFL-CIO Murray- 
Green Award to comedian Bob Hope. 

The $5,000 award and the Murray-Green medal 
will be given to Hope, a member of four AFL-CIO 
entertainment unions, at a banquet at the Beverly- 
Hilton Hotel on Sunday, Nov. 16. 

The AFL-CIO Community Service Activities will 
be in charge of the affair which will pay tribute to 
Hope’s outstanding services to the men and women 
in the armed forces through the shows he has pre- 
sented in military installations around the world 
under the auspices of the USO. 

Hope is a member of the Screen Actors Guild, 
Actors Equity, Variety Artists and the Television and 
Radio Actors. 


A motor too. 
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How to Buy: 


New Laws Urged Sel 


For Fabric Labeling| 


HE FEDERAL WOOL-LABELING LAWS that ultimate 

resulted in the investigation of manufacturer Bernard Goldfine’ 
influence in the White House, are your chief protection when buyin 
wool clothing, blankets and piece goods. Pees 

There are two sets of federal rules that guard you against decep 
tive labels. One requires that wool fabrics carry labels or tags giy 

ing the percentage and kind of wool. The 

other requires labeling of rayon,and othe 
' man-made fabrics, although not. by per. 
centage. tg 
But you also ought to know that new 
legislation pending in Congress ‘would re. 
quire manufacturers to plainly label aj 
fibers by percentage. That way you al. 
ways would know what you are. buying, 
whether cotton, nylon, dacron or whatever, 

The publicity given the wool-label law by 

the revelation that Presidential Aide Sher. 

man Adams had contacted the Federal 

Trade Commission when it charged Gold. 
fine with mislabeling, offers an opportunity now for the passage of 
the broader new law. 

Any time you see the unqualified word “wool” or “all wool” ona 
label, this is supposed by law to mean new or virgin wool which has 
never previously been woven or knitted. The words “reprocessed 
wool” mean the fabric is made of wool that previously was woven 
or knitted but had never reached the hands of the consumer, 
*‘Reused” wool means wool that has been rewoven from fabrics 
that have been worn or otherwise used. 

YOU CAN SEE THE VALUE to you of such labeling when you 
shop, for example, for children’s clothing. Before this law was 
enacted, many coats and snowsuits were simply sold as “wool.” 
But now when you shop, you see snowsuits labeled, for example, 
“75 percent reprocessed wool, 25 percent cotton,” or whatever 
the particular fabric may be. 

The regulations protecting you when buying rayon and other 
man-made fibers are not as precise as those governing woolens. The 
FTC requires that manufacturers and sellers must reveal, on labels 
or tags, whether there is any rayon or acetate present in a fabric. 
If there is, then all the fibers in the fabric must be listed in order of 


predominance of weight. ; 
Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


How to Be Popular 
And Hate Yourself 


By Jane Goodsell 


pro A LONG TIME I couldn’t figure out why I wasn’t a 
success socially. I was cheerful, polite and a good listener, but 
nobody paid any attention to me. 

I wandered disconsolately around the edges of parties, trying to 
smile and wishing somebody would speak to me. 

I changed my deodorant and my mouthwash and, when that 
didn’t do any good, I almost gave up. But 
I didn’t give up, and you mustn’t either— 
all the rest of you who feel lonely, rejected 
and unpopular. 

Instead, I straightened my shoulders, 
opened my eyes and looked around me. 
Gradually I began to realize what was 
wrong. 

I was retarded. I was immature. I 
was trying to be polite and a good sport. 

It’s no wonder nobody was interested in 
me. I simply had nothing to offer. Well, 
I’ve changed all that, and now I think I 


can truthfully say that I’m as nasty, neu- 


rotic and interesting as the next person. 

My first step toward rehabilitating my personality was to change 
my handwriting. I hate to admit it, but I used to have a signaturé 
that any 7-year-old could decipher without difficulty. But now, 
thank heavens, I have developed a scrawl that nobody can read. 

My next move was to break myself of the childish habit of 
answering “Fine” when people asked me how I was. _ Instead, I 
told them that I felt ghastly or fiendish or terribly depressed. I 
acquired a couple of basic, black neuroses and several fancy little 
phobias. I recoiled at flourescent lights, and explained that they 
made me nervous because of something that happened to me when 
I was 5 years old. 

I gave a lot of thought to my guests, too. Back in my old, 
naive days I invited people whom I thought would like each other 
and have congenial interests. 

Now I know that the way to liven up a party is to invite a few 
people who hate each other’s guts. There are infinite possibilities 
—divorced couples, political rivals, litigants in a lawsuit, two 
women who have the same dress. 

The development of a fascinating personality really isn’t difficult 
at all, once you get the hang of it. Of course, you may not like 
yourself very well. But, after all, you can’t have everything. 

And you do want to be popular, don’t you? Well, don’t you? 
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—— Reciprocal Trade Bill Advances: 
Senate Beats Down 
giommittee Curbs 


A four-year extension of the reciprocal trade program giving the 
President clear authority to cut tariffs by 20 percent is expected to 
emerge from a Housé-Senate confefénce committee on the heels of 
a sharp defeat in the Senate of proposals designed to restrict the 


late! 
fine’ 
uying 
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program. — 


In a surprising show of strength, 
the Senate voted 63 to 27 to re- 
move from the measure reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee 
a proposal that would have. re- 
quired the President to win a ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress 
to sustain his veto of import curbs 
recommended by the Federal Tariff 
Commission. 

The House trade bill, which ex- 
tended the act for five years and 
gave the President authority to cut 
tariffs by 25 percent, provided that 
a presidential rejection of a tariff 
commission ruling could be over- 
turned only by a two-thirds vote 
of Congress. 

Restriction Beaten Down 
The 63 to 27 vote on the Kerr 

amendment, which would have 
severely restricted the President’s 
tariff-cutting powers, found 36 Re- 
publicans and 27 Democrats sup- 
porting the joint leadership efforts 
of Senators Lyndon Johnson (D- 
Tex.) and. William F. Knowland 
(R-Calif.), to defeat the Kerr pro- 
posal. Nine Republicans and 18 
Democrats voted to retain the 
amendment. 

The Senate went on to pass 
the bill by a vote of 72 to 16. 
It contains a three-year exten- 
sion and a 15 percent limit on 
cutting tariffs. 

However, there was a general 
understanding that the conference 
committee would come up with the 
four-year, 20 percent program and 
possibly even drop the House-ap- 
proved plan giving Congress a two- 
thirds overriding vote. 


AFL-CIO Asks Protections — 


The AFL-CIO has supported 
the House version generally but 
had asked for inclusion of pro- 
visions to aid workers and indus- 
tries injured by the tariff-lowering 
program. : 

The Senate bill contains two 
amendments directing the Presi- 
dent to make use of all available 
procedures to soften hardships 
on industry resulting from denial 
of an escape clause case and to 


Appropriations Committee, cur- 


meeded by industries adversely 
“affected by trade policies. 

With indications that the fight on 
the trade bill was virtually con- 
cluded, attention shifted to appro- 
priations for the foreign aid pro- 


m. . 
The AFL-CIO urged the Senate 


rently at work on funds for the 
program, to restore the approxi- 
mately $600 million cut by ‘the 
House from the Administration’s 
request. 

Legislative Rep. Hyman H. 
Bookbinder asked the committee 
to approve the “highest possible 
appropriations” for the program. 
“An effective mutual security 
program attuned to the recently 
awakened aspirations for growth 
in the underdeveloped countries 
is essential for the welfare and 
security of our own nation and 
for the strength of the worldwide 
forces of freedom and democ- 
racy.” 


Beirne, Carey 
Back President 
On Lebanon 


Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communications Workers, has 
pledged the support of the union 
to Pres. Eisenhower’s decision to 
send American military forces into 
Lebanon. 


Beirne, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, predicted that the action 
would help halt the “erosion” of 
free world influence in the Middle 
East. 

The CWA president wrote: 

“Appeasement of dictators, 
whether they be in Moscow or 
Cairo, can only weaken the unity 
and spirit of the free world and 
lead to a steady erosion of dem- 
ocratic strength.” 

James B. Carey, president of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, also supported the President’s 


set up a study commission to 
consider adjustment assistance 


move but charged it was of the too- 
little, too-late variety. 


VISITING TRADE UNIONISTS from Chile, Mexico, Nicaragua and Peru, touring the United States 


under the auspices of the Intl. Cooperation Administration, are shown looking over the New York 
headquarters of CARE, which has sent parcels and self-help tools to several Latin American coun- 
tries. At the left, in the foreground, is Lewis Johnson, AFL-CIO representative at CARE, while 
Executive Dir. Richard W. Reuter is at the right. 


UN Committee on Hungary 
Blasts Communist Regime 


The United Nations Special Committee on Hungary has accused the Communist regime of vio- 
lating the UN Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights by continuing the trials and executions 
of Freedom Fighters who participated in the 1956 revolt. 

The report, circulated to all members of the UN General Assembly, also charged the govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union and Rumania with disregarding the Assembly and the committee by re- 


jecting communications seeking in-'? 


formation regarding the trials. 


The recent executions of Imre 
Nagy and two other leaders of 
the Hungarian revolt “are strik- 
ing, but unhappily not isolated, 
examples of repression carried 
out” in Hungary, the committee 
said. 

It expressed the hope that world 
opinion may guide the Soviet-con- 
trolled Hungarian regime to “cease 
carrying out new death sentences.” 

No Change in Procedure 

The. committee found that de- 
spite declarations by the Kadar 
regime no real change has been 
made in either the summary pro- 
cedure of the Hungarian courts or 
in the practices of the political 
police. i 

“The continued presence of 
foreign armed forces in Hungary 
is likely to prevent the expression 


of the feelings of the people 
against such procedures of the 
Hungarian government,” the re- 
port said. 

The committee listed 30 death 
sentences said to have been im- 
posed between its first report in 
June 1957 and the beginning of the 
meetings culminating in this report. 

Lists 100 Victims 

It also named over 100 men and 
women sentenced to stiff prison 
terms for such offenses as attempt- 
ing to cross the frontier, dealing in 
foreign currency, “denouncing a 
Communist official” or “instigation 
against the democratic state order.” 

The five-nation group—its mem- 
bers are representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia 
and Uruguay—-said its actions had 
been approved by Prince Wan 
Waithayakon of Thailand, the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s special representa- 
tive to Hungary. Prince Wan, like 


other UN agents, has been refused 


entry to Hungary. 


ILO Forced Labor 


Ban Gains Ground 


Geneva—Ratifications by mem- 
ber nations of the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization convention outlawing 
forced labor have been piling up 
at a record-breaking rate—but the 
United States has not yet joined 
the parade. 

Deposits of ratifications by 
Cuba, Sweeden and Ireland have 
raised to 10 the number registered 
since the first was received in De- 
cember 1957. The convention, the 
result of a 10-year fight by the 
‘international free trade unions with 


the U.S. labor movement taking . 


a major role, was previously ap- 
proved by the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Austria, Haiti, Jordan, 


Israel and Norway. 


tion disclosed. 


study showed. 


50% of Retired Couples 
Draw Inadequate Incomes 


One out of every four retired couples who received social 
security benefits in 1957 had total income of less than $1,500, 
or $125 a month, a survey by the Social Security Administra- 


One out of every two retired couples had cash income from 
all sources of less than $2,190 a year or $183 a month, the 


Nineteen per cent of the couples had total outside income 


YOUTH NIGHT SPONSORED by Kansas Federation of Labor, Carpenters Kaw Valley District 
Council and Carpenters Local 1445 in Topeka drew 600 youngsters, of whom the lucky ones are 
shown above. They won drawings for baseballs autographed by members of the Topeka Hawks, 
baseball gloves and bats. Behind them are Vice President Jim Yount of the State Federation; Busi- 
ness Agent Marion Barney of the district council; KFL Executive Sec. Floyd Black and Business 
Sec. James Bailey.of Local 1445. 


of less than $75 during the year and 28 percent had less than 
$300, Victer G. Christgau, director of SSA’s Bureau of Old- 
Age & Survivors Insurance, said in making public results of 
the survey. Half had outside resources yielding more than 
$900, while a fortunate 13 percent has $3,000 or more. 

Single retired workers and aged widows fared even worse, 
the study demonstrated. The former had about half the total 
fhe couples had—$770 in the lowest 25 percent—while aged 
widows had even less, or $640. That means a few pennies 
more than $64 a month for the retired single workers and 
slightly better than $53 for the widows. , 

In recent testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on improvements to old age, survivors and pension 
benefits, AFL-CIO Social Security Dir. Nelson Cruikshank 
pointed out that the Health and Welfare Council of New York 
had prepared budget standards adjusted from the Labor Dept.’s 
1948 budgets. : ee : 

“The resultant very modest budget for a man and wife, both 
over 65, now costs $196 a month,” he added. “For an elderly 
woman living alone, the budget costs $31 a week and about 
$135 a month .. .” 
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RETURNING FROM AN INSPECTION TOUR of Navy installa- 
tions in the Caribbean, American labor leaders whose unions keep 
the Navy operating are shown arriving at the Naval Air Station at 


Anacostia, Md. 


From top to bottom they are Edward Hines, Iron 


Workers; Alonzo Young, Boilermakers; Paul Askew, Operating 
Engineers; Bruno Sorchinski, president of the New Jersey Union 


Labor League, and Howard Dow, 


Machinists. 


Senate Battle Looms 
On ‘States Rights’ 


A major battle shaped up in the Senate over a sweeping “states’ 
rights” bill, passed by the House, which would revamp the entire 
structure of federal-state relationships. 

Designed as a rebuke to the Supreme Court for ruling that federal 

anti-sedition laws preempted state statutes, but couched in such gen- 


to all fields where state and federal 
law collides, the measure passed 
the House by a 241-to-155 vote. 

' A Republican-Dixiecrat coali- 
tion in the Senate moved to win 
quick passage of the bill before ad- 
journment. Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee Chairman James O. East- 
land (D-Miss.), an outspoken critic 
of the Supreme Court, promised 
his committee would give prompt 
attention to the measure. The fight 
for passage will be spearheaded by 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
who sponsored a Senate bill similar 
to the one which cleared the House. 


House liberals blamed passage | > 


of the controversial measure on the 
White House, which failed to dis- 


WDL Opposes 
Bill to Limit 
High Court 


Passage of pending legislation to 
restrict the activities of the Supreme 
Court will “set the clock back to 
the McCarthy era,” according to 
the Workers Defense League. 


In a scathing denunciation of the 
measure proposed by Sen. John 
Marshall Butler (R-Md.), and ap- 
proved by the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the Workers Defense 
League said its purpose was “to re- 
verse completely the recent great 
decisions of the Supreme Court in 
behalf of the Bill of Rights and 
our traditional American free- 
doms.” 


Key sections of the Butler 
bill, which also appeared in the 
Jenner bill, would deprive the Su- 
preme Court of its right to re- 
view state rules governing admis- 
sion to the bar, and would allow 
Congressional committees to in- 
terrogate witnesses without their 
actions being subject to review 
by the court. 


The AFL-CIO opposed both of 
these provisions of the bill in tes- 
timony before the Judiciary Com- 


>>~ 
Y 


eral language that it could apply’ 


close to Congress its position on the 
bill. During the course of the de- 
bate which raged for three days, 
Pres. Eisenhower was. variously 
represented as being in favor of 
the principal features of the bill 
and as ready to veto it. 

When the final vote came, after 
several unsuccessful attempts to 
modify the measure, the Republi- 
can leadership in the House—in- 
cluding Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. (Mass.), GOP Party 
Whip Leslie C. Arends (Ill.), and 
Floor Leader Charles A. Halleck 
(Ind.)}—ranged solidly behind the 

ill. 


As approved by the House, it 
provides that the federal govern- 
ment cannot exercise exclusive ju- 
risdiction in any field unless Con- 
gress expressly provides for federal 
supremacy over state laws. Be- 
cause the House beat down amend- 
ments that would make the meas- 
ure applicable only to future laws, 
it would have the effect of bearing 
on all federal legislation enacted in 
the past 150 years. And because 
amendments to limit the bill to anti- 
sedition laws also were voted down, 
the bill would also affect such key 
fields as labor, welfare and civil 


rights. 
Megel Hails New 


Massachusetts Laws 


Chicago — Two bills affecting 
public employes, signed into Massa- 
chusetts law by Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo (D), have been hailed by Pres. 
Carl J. Megel of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers as “major con- 
tributions to the stability of the 
teaching profession and teacher 
welfare.” 

One of the new laws, a “Bill of 
Rights for Public Employes,” al- 
lows all state workers except police 
to join labor organizations of their 
own choosing and to be represented 
by them before their employers. 

The other amends the 40-year- 
old state teacher tenure law to 
make it possible for a discharged 
teacher to appeal to the courts for 


a hearing and ruling on a school 
board’s ouster proceedings. 


= | spending around $3,000 a day just 


fit for money.” 


|never told but we figure it’s the 


‘Work’ Drive 
In Ohio Costs 
$3,000 Daily 


Ohioans for Right to Work are 


to get the necessary signatures to 
place the so-called “right-to-work” 
amendment on the ballot, a survey 
by United Organized Labor of 
Ohio has revealed. 


The labor group reported on in- 
terviews with college boy petition 
circulators in Akron, Dayton, 
Cleveland and Columbus, who said 
they get $18 a day, average about 
55 signatures. There are 22 six- 
man crews (132 men) touring the 
state. Each has a supervisor who 
gets $28 a day. 


Each signature costs the organ- 
ization approximately 38 cents. 


‘Need the Money’ 

Most of the students interviewed 
admitted candidly that “we're doing 
They said recruit- 
ers came: to the campus and “we 
figured if they were going to spend 
that kind of money, they’d get it 
on the ballot anyway. Frankly, 
we need the.money.” 

Asked who is paying the freight, 
most of them answered, “We're 


Ohio Chamber of Commerce.” 


Few of them like the work. 
“It’s really rather dirty business 
you know,” a lad from Ohio 
‘State said. .“We’ve chewed this 
over in bull sessions, and we find 
most of us really don’t know 
much about it. I have a feeling 
that most of us who are old 
enough to vote are pretty likely 
to vote against it.” 

Meanwhile, in Colorado, a poll 
by the Denver Post showed that 
one in three of the state’s voters 
has never heard of the “right-to- 
work” amendment. Of those who 
had heard of it, most felt that it 
would destroy unions. 


Blasted in California 


In California, Charles J. Conrad, 
Republican speaker pro tempore of 
the California Assembly, blasted 
the “work” proposition on the No- 
vember ballot as a “tragic mistake” 
that would “endanger California’s 
high standard of living” and “dis- 
turb industry-labor peace in our 
state.” 


Conrad, a motion picture actor, 


House Committee Acts 


Rail Workers Voted — 
Pension Tax Offset |W 


[inion | 


18,¢ 


New 1 


The House Ways and Means Committee ties approved a bill thag tionwide 
would allow railroad workers an income tax “offset” against mon 
they pay into government pension systems. 

The bill, sponsored by Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy (-Minn), an emplo 
would permit a deduction from the taxable income of rail worker 


sweatsho 
Withir 
one-thire 


of all amounts over 3 percent paid 
into their government-operated re- 
tirement fund. The maximum 
that could be deducted would be 
$200. 

The committee’s action was by 
a vote of 14 to 11, after it had 
beaten down, by voice vote, provi- 
sions to broaden the measure’s 
scope by including 2.3 million gov- 
‘ernment employes and_ self-em- 
ployed workers. 

AFL-CIO railroad brotherhoods, 
which had favored a measure that 
would exempt all contributions to 
government - operated pension 
funds, hailed McCarthy’s comprom- 
ise bill as breaking a logjam which 
had bottled up congressional ac- 
tion on other bills providing im- 
proved benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Would Aid Rail Workers 

Passage of the tax exemption 
measure, the rail unions indicated, 
would help offset the increased 
cost to rail workers of a proposed 
boost of 10 percent in pensions. 
The rail workers now pay.a 6% 
percent tax into the retirement 
fund, and this would rise to 7.5 
percent to finance the proposed 
benefit increases. 


Ozark Air Lines, 
Pilots Deadlocked 


Chicago—The National Media- 
tion Board stepped back into nego- 
tiations between the Air Line Pilots 
and Ozark Air Lines as the union 


a breakdown in bargaining. 

The contract, covering 116 pilots, 
expired Oct. 31, 1957. Negotia- 
tions opened Aug..29 of last year. 
The board assumed jurisdiction on 
May 12 and withdrew on June 13 
when mediation failed to produce a 
settlement. 

. At issue are wages, which ALP 
Pres. C. N. Sayen said are as much 
as $200 a month less than compet- 
ing companies pay senior pilots 
flying DC-3 planes, and the retire- 


is a long-time member of the 
Screen Actors Guild. 


Bookbinders Convention Hears = 


ment program which is virtually 


prepared to set a strike date after: 


cent of 1 

cap pron 

Pres. 4 

mt re; 

Congress Ups |=" 
os) . B some 2,5 
Ike’s Welfare | js: wia 
. L increase 

: { holiday, 
Funds Request] »i«. 
aj Nege 

The new appropriation for the. main i 
Dept. of Health, Education an# York 3 
Welfare cleared Congress with ma pulk of 
jor increases over Pres. Eisenhow.§ are 


er’s proposals, particularly in the 
fields of medical research and fed. 
eral grants for hospital construc 
tion. 

The bill was passed by both 
House and Senate by’ voice vote 
after Rep. John Fogarty (D-R. 1) 
and Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) re 
ported that a joint conference com. 


‘ , A s 
mittee had agreed unanimously to hearing 
the spending boosts. sistant 

The increased appropriations AH 
came in fields in which the AFL- which 

CIO had strongly urged that hearing 

Congress raise the funds above fee on 
‘Administration recommends: allegati 

Gone. chief ¢ 

The National Institutes of Health, § ernmet 
carrying out research in heart dis-§ gift-giv 
ease, cancer, mental health and§™ nard C 
other basic areas, were granted $294 ‘ 
million, an increase of $83 million 
above the previous year’s appropri- Mot 
ation which had served as the basis Stst ai 
of Eisenhower’s recommendation, adhe 

Health Funds Increased clarins 

The Public Health Service was § : treate 
given $186 million for federal § ."tragi 
grants for Hill-Burton Act hospital § howet 
construction—$65 million above § “impr 
the Administration recommenda § ment 
tion. his te 

Smaller but significant increases a 
went to the Food and Drug Ad § , mis 
ministration, the Children’s Bureau J ® ™* 
for maternal and child welfare and § 1@™1 
the Office of Education for library J 2&2! 
service. ure t 

The bill also carried a $3.1 mik J 4° 
lion boost in appropriations to the cw 
National Labor Relations Board to * th 


increase by an estimated 20 per- I 


standard in the industry, 


cent the number of cases the bom fv 
handles, 


Pleas for Shorter Workweek R 


Montreal—A drive for the shorter workweek to ease the impact of new technological develop- case 
ments in the industry was urged by delegates to the 30th biennial convention of the Bookbinders. witn 
The week-long convention attracted 265 delegates from all parts of the United States and Canada § disc 


and was the largest convention in the history of the 65,000-member union. 


of the international are located in Canada. 


At its 
brotherhood adopted a 35-hour 
workweek target but hours now 
worked by members range from 40 
down, and the average is about 
38%, although Acting Pres. John 
Connolly reported over 5,000 mem- 
bers would be on the 35-hour week 
by Sept. 1. 

Connolly stressed that “the. 
new methods of production that 
are constantly being introduced 
in our industry make it practi- 
cally mandatory that the hours 
of labor be reduced if we are 
to retain employment for our 
present membership.” 

Dealing with these developments, 
the acting president stated that in 
production-line operations, “when 


these machines are set up we should 
insist that they be properly manned 


Some 3,000 members § ‘in 


_ with 


1948 convention, the® 


and that where different operations 
are tied together a journeyman 
should have charge of each division 
that produces the work formerly 
done by him.” 


as a result of technological im- 
provements, plus the shorter work- 
week won by other sections of the 
allied printing trades, is expected 
to act as spur in future negotiations 
for a reduction in working hours. 
Hits Work Laws 
Connolly also dealt with so- 
called “right-to-work” laws whose 
real purpose he said was the weak- 
ening of unions to allow “employ- 
ers to dominate the situation at the 
bargaining table.” 
He added, “in our industry 
we are fortunate that most of 


our employers are not too much 


-The increased man-hout output 


interested in the so called ‘right- ethi 
to-work’ laws and are perfectly boa 
agreeable to work with us under 
regular union agreements. There 
is always the danger, however, 
that should thjs legislation be 
adopted the fair employer will 
be caught in the current and will 
eventually’ go along with the 
stream.” ' ; 

Election of new officers will be 
held by referendum ‘in October. 
Connolly, who succeeded the laté 
Robert E. Haskin six months ago, 
will be a candidate for the first vice 
presidency. 

Convention delegates were wel 
comed by Montreal Mayor Sarto 
Fournier, and greetings were Te 
ceived from Pres. Eisenhower and 
others. 
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Union Label Campaign Is Issue: 


8.000 Union 
Walk Out. Across Nation’ 


New York—Eight thousand unionized cap makers walked off the job, in the industry's first na- 
(jtionwide strike, to win approval of a union label campaign to offset competition from foreign 


Cap 


sweatshop products and domestic fly-by-night operators. 


Within 24 hours after the strike was called by the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, : 
one-third of the industry had agreed to terms for a new contract based on the union’s demands for] 


Melee: 


ee 


an employer. contribution of 1 per- 
cent of the payroll for the. union 
cap promotion. 


Pres. Alex Rose said the agree-} 


ment reached in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey would send 
some 2,500: workers back to their 
jobs with 4.5 percent general wage 
increase and an election-day half 
holiday, in, addition to settlement 
of the promotional demand. 
Negotiations continued in the 
main industry centers of New: 
York and St. Louis, where the 
bulk of manufacturing operations 
are concentrated, with signs 


pointing to early settlement in 
line with the first three pacts. 

A union spokesman described 
the walkout as being designed to 
achieve “industrial sanitation,” in} 
which the union and decent em- 
ployers would band together to rid 
the cap industry of the chiselers. 

Pres. Rose, in announcing the 
Strike, lashed out at the “indirect 
exploitation” caused by large chain 
stores and jobbers which use their 
concentrated buying power “to 
force union manufacturers and 
union workers to compete wae for- 


Second.Group Probes 
‘Influence’ by Adams" 


A second House investigating committee has begun closed-door 
hearings into a new charge of alleged influence by Presidential As- 


sistant Sherman Adams. 


A House Armed Services subcommittee began the secret inquiry, 
which involves an Army.contract refund, in the wake of stormy 


hearings by the House Subcommit-® 


tee on Legislative Oversight into 
allegations that Pres. Eisenhower’s 
chief of staff had influenced gov- 
ernment agencies in Behalf of his 
gift-giving friend, millionaire Ber- 
nard Goldfine. 


Weeks Defends Adams 


More than a month after the 
first disclosure of the Adams-Gold- 
fine case, Commerce Sec. Sinclair 


Weeks came to Adams’ defense, de- 

claring he: had been’ “unfairly mis- | 
.treated,”.“cruelly smeared” 
“tragically misunderstood.” Eisen- 


and 


hower admitted Adams had been 
“imprudent” in contacting govern- 
ment agencies for Goldfine when 
his textile mills were accused of 
violating federal regulations. 

Involved in the latest hearings 
is Raylaine Worsted, Inc., a New 
Hampshire firm which had been 
penalized $49,771 in 1941 for fail- 
ure to make prompt deliveries on 
a contract to supply cloth to the 
Army. Raylaine protested re- 
peatedly, seeking to have $25,462 
of the penalty refunded. 

In the spring of 1957, after 
Adams sent a letter to the Penta- 
gon, the Armed Forces Board 
of Contract Appeals reopened 
the 16-year-old case and last No- 
vember refunded $41,284— 
nearly $16,000 more than Ray- 
laine had asked for. 


Roswell M. Austin, a member} 


of the committee at the time the 
case was reopened, was the first 
witness called to testify. It was 
disclosed that Pentagon files con- 
tained a handwritten memorandum 
in which Austin charged Adams 
with having brought “highly un- 
ethical” influence to bear on the 
board. Austin resigned from the 
board two months before it award- 


D. C. Musicians Play. 

‘Oregon, My Oregon’ 
The Oregon state song, “Oregon, 

My Oregon,” received national at- 


tention in Washington when the: 
D. C. Federation of Musicians un- }. 


Veiled a new arrangement of the 
song at a special concert sponsored 
by the union: 

The concert, designed to honor 
distinguished Oregonians in Wash- 
ington and the new president of 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Herman D. Kenin of Portland, was 
broadcast nationally from the 
famed Watergate concerts. 

The concert was one of the many 


free admission series sponsored |° 
' &cross the nation by the AFM, 


tA ? 


ed the refund to the New Hamp- 
shire firm. 

Several other witnesses were 
heard in secret session, including 
Joseph A. Avery, chairman of the 
board which finally ruled in Ray- 
laine’s favor; Col. C. Robert Bard, 
who wrote the decision, and Wil- 
liam-M. Lyons, a recorder for the 
appeals board. 


Hebert Heads Committee 


Chairman ‘F. Edward “Hebert 
(D-La.) said the subcommittee had 
not yet detegmined whether to hold 


public hearfigs. He said no sub-. 


pena had been issued for Adams 
to appear, although he left the door 
open for him to testify voluntarily, 
declaring that “anyone who can 
contribute . .. is welcome to testi- 


fy.” 


AFL-CIO in Ohio > 
To Erect Building 


Columbus, O.—Construction is 
scheduled to get underway here 
this fall on a new headquarters 
building for the Ohio AFL-CIO. 

The building occupied by the 
former Ohio State Federation of 
Labor, plus an adjacent office 
building, will be razed to make 
way for the new headquarters. 


Insurance Urged 
For Mental Illness 


New York—Blue Cross 
plans throughout New York | 
State have been urged to in- 
clude hospitalization for men- 
tal illness as a part of stand- 
ard imsurance coverage. 

State Insurance: Supt. 
Julius.S. Wikler said his de- |. 
partment had authorized such || 
a benefit change for the |) 
Rochester Blue Cross plan 
earlier this year, after a re- 
view of the operation of simi- 
lar programs in other states 
indicated the coverage was 
successful and not unduly 


In view of the number of 
people affected and the urgent 
need for broadening benefits, 
Wikler said, he will approve 
applications from all Blue 
Cross plans in the state to 
make hospitalization for men- 
tal iliness for a limited period 
a standard provision of their 
contracts. 


- 


vailing rates in ‘industry. 


‘| fairs, a procedure rarely used by 


| responsible for the unauthorized 


| vinced that they were preventing 


‘| democratic rights of .the people 
_|forced out on strike by their ac- 
tions,” Knight said. 


ucts.” 

The union’s plan calls for 
establishment of a joint labor-in- 
dustry. committee to plan promo- 
tion of union-made, union-label 
Caps. Financed by the 1 percgnt 
employer contribution, plus a 
proportional share from jobbers 
once their members are organ-, 
ized, the program would aim at’ 
increasing consumer cap demand 
and also at educating the public 
to the quality and decent work- 
ing standards represented by the 
union, label. - 

In announcing plans to open ne- 
gotiations soon for the first col- 
lective bargaining agreement with 
cap jobbers, the union said it would 
seek a’ commitment that the job- 
bers would handle only union-label 
products in an effort to close dis- 
tribution channels to production 
from non-union sources. A union 
spokesman estimated that 25 per- 
cent of the domestic industry is 
not organized. 

Military Policy Hit 

The union said manufacturers 
are also being enlisted in a cam- 
paign to regain the military cap 
market which, it said, has fallen 
into the hands of chiselers and non- 
union manufacturers. The union 
charged that the military procure- 
ment policy in directing cap awards 
to such concerns had discouraged 
legitimate firms ‘from bidding on 
these contracts. 


Blue Collar Wage 
Upped by Services 


Some 100,000 Army and Air 
Force blue collar workers will re- 
ceive wage increases as the result 
of a shake-up in the services’ pay 
and grading system for which or- 
ganized labor has long worked. 

The move brings wage and*grade 
determination procedures of the 


in line with those of the Navy, 
which have been in effect for sev- 
eral years and were worked out 
with the advice of the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept. However, the 
union’s basic .goal remains real col- 
lective bargaining with all three 
branches. 

Blue collar wage rates are deter- 
mined in each locality by the pre- 


OCAW Removes 3 » 
Officers. of Local 


Denver—Pres. O. A. Knight of 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers has removed the three 
top officers of Local 11-456 of 
Trenton, Mich. as a result of a 
nine-week unauthorzied strike of 
300 employes of the Aurora Gaso- 
line Co. 


He also appointed a Pie 
administrator over the local’s af- 


the OCAW. 


Knight took action after investi-| 


gation showed that the former 
‘leadership of the local union was 


walkout. He also became _con- 


attempts to settle the strike and 
keeping the facts of the case from 
the lecal’s membership... 

“In addition, these same local 
leaders utilized a campaign of ter- 
ror, coercion and intimidation to 
prevent the full exercise of the 


eign and domestic sweatshop prod- |‘ 


Army .and Air Force more closely | 


UNION LABEL WEEK | 
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x, UNION LABELIAND séRvicE TRADES DEPT.;.AFL-CIO, 


Mates ‘Shelve Hoffa © 


Transport Conference 


San Francisco—The Intl. Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots, meeting in its 53rd-convention here, voted to have nothing 
to do with any conference of transportation unions that does not 
carry the AFL-CIO stamp of approval. 

Fifty delegates, representing about 10,000 skippers and mates 


of the nation’s merchant fleet, put 
the union on record “to support 
the position of the AFL-CIO with 
respect to the proposed Hoffa trans- 
portation conference.” 


The action was directed at the 
alliance reeently formed by the 
James R. Hoffa-led Teamsters 
with the Intl. Longshoremen’s 
Association, both expelled, and 
the National Maritime Union. 

In a second major policy deci- 
sion, the convention backed East 
Coast locals of the organization in 


}a move to establish common con- 


tract expiration dates with its West 
Coast locals. The question will be 
raised in forthcoming negotiations 
with Atlantic shipping operators on 
looking toward fixing a renewal 
date that coincides with the recently 
completed West Coast agreement. 


Cooperate with MEBA 


The delegates approved a pro- 
posal to carry out this policy in 
conjunction with the Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association. 


Capt. Robert E. Durkin, pres- 
ident of Local 90, San Francisco, 
was named to fill the unexpired 
term of the-union’s president. 
He succeeds Capt. Roy D. Lur- 
vey, trustee of a New York local 
who has been serving as presi- 


Business Deception 
Complaints Increase 


Complaints and orders 
aimed at ending monopolistic 
practices and deception by 
business both increased 
sharply during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, according to 
the annual report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Anti-monopoly complaints 
jumped to 86 from 55 in the 
previous year, while orders 
increased from 32 to 46, the 
report showed. Deceptive 
business practices — princi- 
pally false advertising—went 
to 270 from 180 during the 
year, and orders went from 
153 in 1957 to 235. Stip- 
ulations of voluntary cessa- 
tion of objectional 
climbed from 105 to 146 in 
fiscal 1958. 

All other phases of the 
commission’s activities also 
increased during the fiscal 
year, said Executive Dir. 
‘Harry A. Babcock, although 
the number of employes de- 
creased by six and the appro- 


priation was boosted ‘by only 
SOOAES. | 


dent pro tem. The term of the 
president as well as the other of- 
ficers has two years to run. 

The. convention worked out a 
series of technical and minor 
changes in its constitution and by- 
laws. 


Educational 
Unit Set Up 


By Potters 


- Denver—'The Intl. ‘Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters concluded its 
64th annual convention with the 
announcement of-the appointment 
of an education committee. 

John Cosgrove, assistant director 
of education for the AFL-CIO, 
commended the union for its inter- 
est in education, emphasizing the 
trade unionist’s “right to know.” 
He said that of the 140 national 
and international unions in the 
AFL-CIO over 70 now have edu- 
cation officers. 

Education Held Necessary 

He also said that education, 
through such agencies as COPE 
and the AFL-CIO Dept. of Educa- 
tion, is necessary in order that un- 
ions may serve members and their 
families and the nation more effec- 
tively. : 

Cosgrove spoke earlier at the 
graduation exercises of the Rocky 
Mountain Labor School held at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder, 

In furthering ‘the unionist’s 

“right to know” the IBOP func- 

tions ‘with a “glass pocketbook.” 

Officials issue a quarterly finan- 

cial report sent to all members. 

They. expressed pride at the con- 

vention that the Potters keep the 

activities of the union epen for 
inspection ona! ata high ‘ethical 
level. 

In other proceedings delegates, 
accepting the recommendation of 
Pres. E. L. Wheatley, passed a tar- 
iff resolution supporting an amend- 
ment by Sen. Strom Thurmond’ 


'|(D-S. C.) to the reciprocal trade 


bill, killed by the Senate. 

» This amendment called for con- 
gressional approval before any tar- 
iff action by the President takes 
effect. It would, have reduced the 
proposed extension of the trade law — 
from five years to three. The 
union favors a higher tariff and a 
quota on china and dinnerware im- 
ports. 


|. Wheatley announced Montreal, 


Quebec, as the site of the IBOP’ 


65th annual convention. 
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Board Once More 
To Try Small Cases 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by having the board assert its ” 


full jurisdiction.” 

The Kennedy-Ives bill passed by 
the Senate would require the NLRB 
to broaden its standards of juris- 

The action to expand the board’s 
activities was taken by Congress in 
increasing appropriations for the 
board by $1.5 million with the in- 
crease earmarked for broadened 
jurisdiction. 

The board’s. official announce- 
ment declared: 


“The Congress (has) voted ap- 
provai of the board’s appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1958-59. 
The total was $13.1 million, of 
which $1.5 million took into al- 
lowance the extension of the 
board’s jurisdiction into some of 
the areas-covered by the so-called 
no-man’s land. . . . We are an- 
nouncing this action, so that 
more individuals, labor organiza- 
tions and employers may invoke 
_ the rights and protections af- 
forded by the statute.” 


The board estimates that widen- 
ing the area of its operations will 
increase its case load by about 20 
percent. 

The current standards for accept- 
ance of cases affecting interstate 
commerce were adopted in July 
1954. The new board decision 
lowers those standards, subject to 
future modifications the board may 
make on the basis of comments 
submitted by interested persons or 
the passage of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. The board asked for com- 
ments to be submitted before 

- Aug. 16. 

Proposed new jurisdiction stand- 
ards cover these areas: 

NON-RETAIL BUSINESSES— 
$50,000 outfiow or inflow of goods 
and services from outside the state, 


1 directly or indirectly. The 1954 


standards set separate figures on 
outflow and the direct.and indirect 
elements. 3 


OFFICE BUILDINGS—Supply- 
ing space and services incidental 
thereto to organizations that meet 
any of the proposed standards 
when the rental is $100,000 or 
more. The 1954 standard held 
that the employer must be in com- 
merce and utilize the. building to 
house its awn offices. 


RETAIL CONCERNS — $500,- 
000 gross volume of business ex- 
cept franchise dealers, where a 
$250,000 volume of business test 
shall apply. The 1954 standard 
set up dollar figures on direct and 
indirect inflow and outflow. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—$250,000 
gross volume, or meet non-retail 
standard, compared to $3 million 
gross volume in 1954. 

TRANSIT SYSTEMS — $250,- 
000 gross volume, except taxicabs, 
to which the retail $500,000 gross- 
volume-of-business test shall apply. 
-The 1954 standard—$3 million 
gross volume. 

NEWSPAPERS AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS SYSTEM S— 
$250,000 gross volume compared 
to 1954 $500,000 test for news- 
papers and $200,000 for the others. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—Sub- 
stantial impact on national defense 
compared to 1954 standard of 
$100,000 in goods or services di- 
rectly related to national defense 
and pursuant to government con- 
tract. 

BUSINESS IN’ THE -TERRI- 
TORIES AND THE DISTRICT. 
OF COLUMBIA—unchanged from 
1954, 

ASSOCIATIONS REGARDED 
AS. SINGLE EMPLOYER—un- 


changed from 1954. 


NLRB Accepts ‘No Man’s’ J urisdiction 


CITATION OF APPRECIATION for his many years of efforts in . behalf of the welfare of postal 
workers and other federal employes is presented to Sen. William Langer (R-N. D.) by the AFL 
CIO Government Employes’ Council. Shown with the senator (left center) as he receives the regal 
olution are leaders of AFL-CIO postal and government workers unions, q 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a compromise bill with adequate 
protection of workers’ interests. 

Meanwhile, employer opposi- 
tion appeared to be piling up 
enormous obstacles to the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill also passed by the 
Senate calling for labor union 
reports on finances and trustee- 
ships and management reports on 
money spent to “influence or 
affect their employes” in the ex- 
ercise of their prganizing and 
bargaining rights. 

The American Retail Federation 
added a broadside assault on the 
measure to the campaign of letters 
and telegrams from businessmen 
previously stirred_up by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Hotel Workers Hit Racketeers; 
Chicago Trusteeships Ordered 


The Hotel and Restaurant Workers has placed its Chicago Joint Executive Board and two lo- 
cals under trusteeship and has ordered ouster proceedings against two union officials. 

The actions were announced by Pres. Ed S. Miller on the heels of McClellan committee charges 
that some of the union’s Chicago leaders had negotiated “sweetheart contracts.” 

Miller in a statement denounced what he termed the “shadow unionism” revealed by testimony 


that some employers gained im- 
munity from union wage scales by 
paying union “dues” on only a 
“token” number of employes. 

He also sent a letter to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler and 
Al J. Hayes, chairman of the Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee, reporting 
on the moves taken by the interna- 
tional. 

‘Collusive Deals’ Charged 

The Senate committee, headed 
by Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.), charged that some Chicago 
restaurant unions were under 
“criminal domination” and that 
“dishonest management” had em- 
ployed gangsters and hoodlums to 
negotiate “collusive deals.” A staff 
document listed: management “sav- 
ings” of more than $258,000 a year 
on wages through these deals. 


A new round of hearings into 
alleged racketeer infiltration of De- 
troit’s linen and overall industries, 
scheduled to be followed by a re- 
appearance of Teamster Pres. 
James R. Hoffa, was postponed be- 
cause of the death of Sen. Mc- 
Clellan’s son in a plane crash. 
Miller announced he had taken 
these steps in the Chicago situa- 
tion: ; 
@ Placed Locals 394 and 450 


>— 


under the trusteeship of Intl. Rep. 
William O. Royalty. 


@ Named Intl. Vice Pres. Mar- 
cel Kenney of Springfield, Mass., 
as trustee of the Chicago. Local 
Joint Executive Board. 

@ Started ouster steps. against 
Louis G. Madia, secretary-treas- | ‘ 
urer, and Daniel Leonardi, business 
agent, of Local 450. They were 
among six union officers who had 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment 
against possible self-incrimination 
in their appearance before the Mc- 
Clellan unit. The other four 
handed in their resignations before 
refusing to testify, but Leonardi 
and Madia balked at quitting. 

e@ Appointed a four-man com- 
mittee “to supervise a program for 
straightening out the affairs” of the 
union’s 11 Chicago locals. Named 
to this committee, besides Kenney 
and Royalty, were John E. Culler- 
ton, president of the Chicago Local 
Joint Executive Board, and Thomas 
C. Rogan, secretary of Waiters 
Local 65 in Chicago. 


Miller ordered this special com- 
mittee to study the contracts of the 
union’s Chicago locals, checking 
not only the unions’ files but also 
investigating at the shop level in an 
effort to root out “every single ex- 


ample of the ‘shadow unionism’ re- 


vealed by the Senate committee 
hearings.” 

He said the committee is also 
under orders to “review the union’s 
structure” and to recommend any 
jurisdictional changes, including 
possible merger of existing locals 
or the issuance of new charters to 

“clarify the collective bargaining 
climate.” 

Miller said he had placed the 
Chicago Joint Board under trus- 
teeship, despite the fact that it 
figured scarcely at all in the Mc- 
Clellan hearings, because the com- 
mittee will be checking the con- 
tracts of all locals represented by 
the board, which he called the 
“principal bargaining instrument” 
for the union in the area. 

One Witness ‘Missing’ 

In scheduling the hearings on the 
Detroit linen and overall industries, 
McClellan said the committee had 
served a subpena on Vincent Meli 
of Detroit but that his father, An- 
gelo Meli, described as a Detroit 
“prohibition hoodlum,” is still miss- 
ing. 

Hoffa, who appeared before the 
committee last year prior to his 
re-election as head of the Team- 
sters, subsequently ousted from the 
AFL-CIO, was under subpena to 
reappear Aug. 4, 


House Labor Committee Vaan 


Welfare Funds Disclosure Bill 


Meany said after Senate passage 
of the bill that it was “worthwhile” 
but called for House improvements 
to eliminate “unworkable” and 
“clearly unfair” amendments added 
on the Senate floor. 

Meany promised AFL-CIO co- 
operation in producing a sound, 
workable labor bill, byt employer 
opposition to action on the basis 
of the Kennedy-Ives measure 
threatened to stall the legislation in 
committee in the drive for ad- 
journment of Congress. 

The House committee cleared 
the welfare-plan bill, as amended, 


only after intense ‘study of the Sen- 


ate-passed measure and of pro- 
posals by Rep. Ludwig Teller (D- 
N. Y.) himself and aftir a largely 
partisan split appeared for a time 
to endanger action. 

The bill drops som. features of 
the Senate bill, including a sec- 
tion that would make embezzle- 
ment of welfare-plan money 2 
federal crime. 


Originally it would have dropped 
any requirement for the filing of 
reports to a government agency 
and would have compelled furnish- 
ing of financial data, on request, 
only to beneficiaries of welfare and 
pension programs. 


The requirement that reports 
must be given to beneficiaries with 
a $50-a-day penalty for failure after 
a request, is retained in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Under the amendments accepted, 
however, the bill would also require 
financial reports to the Labor Dept., 
as provided also in the Senate bill. 
Administrators of plans would 
either allow independent certified 
public accountants to compilé the 
reports or would themselves swear 
to their accuracy. A false report 


Sen. McClellan’s Son 
Dies in Air Crash 


Conway, Ark. — James H. Mc- 
Clellan, 31-year-old son of Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), was 
killed here in the crash of a twin- 
engine private plane. Three other 
men also lost their lives in the ac- 


- cident. 


The youth was the third of Mc- 
Clellan’s three sons to die tragically. 
His oldest son, Max, died in 
North Africa in World War H. A 
second son, John L. Jr., was killed 
in an automobile accident en route 
to reburial services for his service- 
man brother. 

McClellan, chairman of the Sen- 
ate special committee investigating 
improper labor and mangement ac- 
tivities, has two surviving children, 


both daughters, - 


| newal by Ayres. 


would be subject to the perjury) 
penalties. 
Willful failure to file would be: 
subject to criminal prosecution with 
penalties up to six months in jail 
and a $1,000 fine. 1 


The committee then beat by al 
vote reported-as 15 to 10 an amendag 
ment backed by Representativeg# 
Albert H. Bosch (R-N.Y.) andi 
John J. Rhodes (R-Ariz.) to exam 
empt “level-of-benefits” plans 
Just before clearing the bill for thé 
floor, the committee again defeated) 
a level-of-benefits exemption reg 
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URW Charges 
Coercion in 


6 « * 

Work’ Drive 

Brea, Calif—The Rubber Workeg 
ers have charged the management™ 
of Kirkhill Rubber Co., with afm 
tempting to coerce union memberti 
by circulating “right-to-work” 
titions in the plant. 

In an unfair-labor practice con@aa 
plaint filed with the National Labora 
Relations Board, URW Local 490% 
said the company was attempting 
to dominate and interfere with them 
collective bargaining rights of ¢ 
ployes in violation of the Taff 
Hartley Act. : 


The union told the NLRB that | 
the plant superintendent pre-@ 
sented the petition personally to@ 
members of the union while they 9 
were at work, soliciting their 
signatures in order to get the J 
anti-union-shop referendum ‘ong 
the ballot. 

Floyd Gartrell, URW. regional 
director, said the superintendenil 
“gave clear indication that ma 
agement would approye the s 
ing of the petition and disapprov 
the withholding of a signature 
our members,” He attacked wh 
he called “the implied threat ar 
coercion” involved in the company i‘? 
action. 
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